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A SONG IN TIME OF ORDER. 1852. 


Posu hard across the sand, 
For the salt wind gathers breath : 
Shoulder and wrist and hand, 
Push hard as the push of death. 


The wind is as iron that rings, 
The foam-beads loosen and flee : 
It swells and welters and swings 
The pulse of the bride of the sea. 


And up on the yellow cliff 

The long corn flickers and shakes : 
Push ! for the wind holds stiff, 

And the gunwale dips and rakes. 


Good hap to the fresh fierce weather, 
The quiver and beat of the sea! 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 


Out to the sea with her there, 
Out with her over the sand ; 

Let the kings keep the earth for their share ! 
We have done with the sharers of land. 


They have tied the world in a tether, 

—Have they bought over God with a fee ?— 
While three men hold together, 

The kingdoms are less by three. 


We have done with the kisses that sting ; 
With the thief’s mouth red from the feast ; 

With the blood on the hands of the King; 
With the lie on the lips of the priest. 


Will they tie the winds in a tether, 
Put a bit in the jaws of the sea ? 

While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 


While the Shepherd sets wolves on his sheep, 
And the Emperor halters his kine ; 

While Shame is a watchman asleep, 
And Faith is a keeper of swine: 


Let the wind shake our flag like a feather, 
Like the plumes of the foam of the sea ; 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three ! 


In the teeth of the hard glad weather, 
In the blown wet face of the sea ; 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 
— Spectator. 


A TALE OF A BRITISH CAPTAIN. 


Artenp all ye who list to know that English 
seamen true 

Can win great glory on the main as they were 
wont to do. 

It was upon a luckless day and ‘neath an evil 


star 
That the good ship Emily St. Pierre was caught 
at Charleston Bar. 
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They put a strong prize crew on board—their 
northward way they took— 

Of Englishmen were only left the captain, 
steward, and cook : 

But the captain, gallant Wilson, to himself was 
heard to swear— 

“ They shall not take this ship of mine into the 
Delaware.” 


And in the journals ye may read how well his 
word he kept, 

How skilfully and boldly on his enemies he 
crept, 

How one by one he mastered them: not often 
shall we see 

On land or ocean sixteen men o’erpowered by 
only three. 

But thanks to gallant Wilson, arid the men who 
helped him there, 

*Twas to Mersey River the good ship came, 
not to the Delaware. 


If Nelson of the lion heart among us now might 


e, 

“ The flower of all the admirals that ever trod 
the sea,” * 

To Wilson would he stretch his hand, his only 
hand, and say,— 

“ Brother of mine, you are worthy to ride the 
watery way— 

Worthy to fight for England—worthy by deeds 
to show 

That the man, and not the Merrimac, alone can 
foil the foe— 

That the huge steam-ram may cleave the brine 
that the Armstrong gun may play— 

But the skilful brain and the daring heart will 
always win the day.” 


—The Press. C. 


THE APRIL HOURS. 


Wuen‘the trees shake off their tears, 
As a brave man does his fears ; 

And the violets smile again 

Through the glistenings of rain ; 

And the primrose’s pale star 

Looks up to where the angels are, 
Brightly between the scudding showers 
Dance the merry April hours. 


When the sheep-bells soothe and Jull, 
And the buds are nearly full ; 

When the fair leaves of the rose 
Slowly to the sun unclose ; 

When the larks, through sun and rain, 
Gladsome soar and sing again, 

And the thrushes on the leas 

Prate of summer’s joy and ease, 
Brightly then between the showers 
Dance the merry April hours. 


—Chambers’s Journal. W. T. 


* Lockhart, in Blackwood. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 
BY DUTTON COOK, AUTHOR OF “PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER,” ETC. 
“A lytel misgoyng in the gynning causeth mykel errour in the end.”— Chaucer's “ Testament of Love.” 


CHAPTER I. GOOD ACCOMMODATION FOR 


MAN AND BEAST. 

WOULD he live through the night ? Would 
he die before his eldest son arrived? Could 
it be that the parent and the child, separated 
since so many years, were not to meet again 
on this side of the grave? How many times 
had the sun gone down upon their wrath, 
and risen again to find it yet turbulent and 
restless, and surging like a sea that would 
not be stayed! And now would not even 
Death bring penitence and peace and for- 
giveness P 

Who could answer? Not pale Mr. Fuller, 
the surgeon of Grilling Abbots, the nearest 
town; not Dr. Barker, who had come over 
expressly summoned from the Mowle Infirm- 
ary: not Dr. Chillingworth, who had hurried 
down post-haste from London. They had 
met in serious conclave round the sick man’s 
bed. They had held a solemn—almost a 
grim—consultation upon the case. They 
had retired to the library adjoining, and 
whispered to each other, and compared notes. 
They talked so earnestly, yet in voices so 
subdued they were inaudible a few yards off, 
while their heads approached together in so 
close a cluster that they seemed almost to 
pertain to one body, and looked like three 
apples growing on a single stalk. Pale Mr. 
Fuller went through a sort of friendly cross- 
examination as to the course of treatment 
he had pursued; he set forth his medicines 
and his motives in applying them: he stated 
his knowledge of the invalid, with particu- 
lars as to age, constitution, previous ill- 
nesses, predisposition to disease, etc. The 
doctor from Mowle patted the surgeon of 
Grilling Abbots familiarly, yet approvingly, 
on the shoulder. The physician from .Lon- 
don patted both his professional brothers on 
the back, and nodded a great many times 
his approbation at all they had said and 
done. ‘ Nothing could have been better— 
nothing, nothing,” he said; and they had 
each a glass of Madeira and a biscuit. They 
could not answer, they said, for the poor 
sufferer’s life: no, they agreed,—not from 
one moment to another. 

Who could answer, then, if these could 
not? Certainly not that cosy group of 
guests round the glorious red fire in the 





large room of the George Inn, Grilling 
Abbots. 

Would the old gentleman last through the 
night? Was old Mr. Hadfield of the 
Grange really going? So they asked each 
other in low, awful whispers. The question 
went buzzing round as though it had been 
part of a fireside forfeit game, and each man 
was bound to propose it to his neighbor, 
and to give to it an evasive answer when his 
turn came to be examined on the subject. 
Indeed, it might have been a game. It was 
the season of the year for forfeits, and such 
amusements. The day after Christmas Day. 
There was merriment enough and to spare 
at other places. There was a grand ball at 
Mowle, for instance; while up in London, 
very likely there were thousands shrieking 
with laughter at the clown’s first leap on to 
the stage—at his soiling his new clean mot- 
ley in his first slip and tumble. There was 
little mirth, though, at Grilling Abbots. 
They were warm and snug, the fire glowing 
splendidly, the kettle always proffering boil- 
ing water, the mugs full, and the rummers 
emitting most deliciously inebriating per- 
fume. But there was no mirth. This ques- 
tion about old Mr. Hadfield oppressed all 
terribly. Already there seemed to be a 
gloom as of crape covering and saddening 
them. 

It was a small enough event from any 
other than a Grilling-Abbots point of view, 
it must be admitted. It was like an explo- 
sion in a room—it would break the windows 
possibly, and make the children next door 
scream and clutch their mother’s skirts ; but 
out of a certain small radius it would be 
quite inaudible. Yes, they would hear it 
at Mowle; they would be moved by it at 
Mowle—not, of course, so much as at Gril- 
ling Abbots, but still considerably. You 
know he had sat for Mowle—in the old 
times before the Reform Bill. No, he never 
set foot in the House after the Bill. He 
swore he never would, and he kept his oath. 
There was no mistake about him. If he 
once said a thing, he kept to it through thick 
and thin,—ay, that he did. A true, stanch, 
stout old English gentleman—that he was. 
There was no mistake about him. They 
were all agreed upon that. Yes, they would 
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feel his loss at Mowle. But in London? 
Those Cockney chaps would read it in the 
newspaper at breakfast over their eggs, their 
precious London milk and eggs: (how de- 
risive the rural inhabitant is always on the 
state in which the town-dweller receives 
these dainties!) they would read in the 
paper a simple line or two :— 

“On the 26th December, George Richard 
Saxon Carew ee of Hadfield Grange, 
Grilling Abbots, U landshire, in the 72d 
year of his age, deeply lamented ””— 
and think and care nothing about the mat- 
ter, and never know how valued was the old 
man in the neighborhood of his estate, how 
good a friend he had been to the poor of 
Grilling Abbots; how treasured was his 
name and his memory amongst them; how 
old a family he came of, and how many 
pages were devoted to the chronicles of his 
house in that interesting work, the “‘ History 
of Uplandshire.” 

There must of course be limits to grief. 
The bereavement which crushes one heart so 
cruelly is mere gossamer weight to another. 
The life to that man all in all is as nothing 
to this. Can we truly sorrow for one we have 
never heard of even, much less seen? Per- 
haps it is as well that we have some invul- 
nerable places in our hearts. Were we to 
mourn each time that Death strikes down a 
victim, when should we joy ? 

“ When did the Hadfields come into the 
county?” they were asking in the large 
room at the George. Was it in the time of 
the Henrys or the Edwards? They referred 
to the schoolmaster. He drew hard at his 
pipe. Ifthe answer was worth having; it is 
presumable that it was worth waiting for. 
He appeared to be counting, as though he 
were obedient to that direction in music 
which requires you to wait so many bars 
before you come in again with your contri- 
bution to the harmony. But the school- 
master waited too long, especially as the 
answer he was finally able to give was of so 
vague and incomplete a character. He 
wasn’t sure, he said. You see, he’d only 
come into the county himself within the last 
twenty years. Woodlandshire, that was his 
nativecounty. But he thought the Edwards. 

Yes, he was nearly sure about it—it must be 
the Edwards. Still, his uncertainty sent 
him down terribly—regarded as a man of 
general information—in the estimation of 


the assembly. For some considerable time 
afterwards he ruled very low—as the money- 
market people phrase it—and was indeed, I 
should say, quoted at quite a nominal price, 

However, they were a very old family, the 
Hadfields, there was no doubt about that. 

“ A reverend thing,” says Bacon, “to see 
an ancient castle or building not in decay, 
or to see a fair timber tree sound and per- 
fect. How much more to behold an ancient 
family, which hath stood against the waves 
and weathers of time! ” 

A very old family—the schoolmaster told 
no one news when he told that. They had 
been seated at a very early period in Up- 
landshire—that was no great news either. 
Surely, all Grilling Abbots knew that. They 
had received territorial grants from Henry 
VIII. at the dissolution of the monasteries 
—that was certain also. And there wasa 
Richard Hadfield, barrister-at-law, Recorder 
of the city of Oldport, Serjeant-at-Law, and 
Queen’s Serjeant (38th Elizabeth, 1596), 
who had purchased additional adjoining 
lands (the Broadmede estates, indeed, which 
had belonged originally to Broadmede Pri 
ory) of Henry, third Earl of Chevedale, the 
grantee at the dissolution. Sir Hugh Had- 
field was sheriff of the county in the tenth 
year of James I., and received the honor of 
knighthood at the coronation of Charles L 
He erected the family seat on the site of an 
ancient Grange of the old Abbey of Grilling. 
Sir Hugh’s house was a noble building, in the 
form, it was said as regarded its ground-plan, 
of a I,incompliment toJamesI. Since that 
period, however, the house had undergone 
considerable alteration, and the idea of its 
founder had been greatly departed from. 
Part had been pulled down and rebuilt. A 
George Hadfield, in the reign of Anne, had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith, and 
erected a chapel attached to the house. His 
son and grandson had reverted to the relig- 
ion of their forefathers, and had permitted 
the chapel to fall into hopeless decay. It 
must also be said of them that they com- 
bined to cut off the entail, destroyed the 
timber, sold great portion of the Broadmede 
property, and left heavy encumbrances upon 
the estates for their successors to struggle 
with and pay off. Part of the Hadfield lands 
had indeed been already lost to the family 
during the Civil War, in which the Hadfield 





family were devoted partisans of the Stuarts. 
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At the Restoration, a Court of Claims re- 
established the family in a large share of 
their possessions; but before they could 
recover the whole, an order of the king 
in council dissolved the court. In 1682, 
Thomas, the younger son of Sir Hugh,—to 
carve out for himself a fortune, or to repair 
the disasters of his family,—had sailed for 
America, and settled in Maryland, marrying 
there. In a last letter received from him, 
many years later, he had stated that his wife 
was dead and also one of his two children, 
and that having acquired a large fortune and 
sold his lands for £40,000, he intended re- 
turning to England with all his money in 
specie, and his only surviving son, to intro- 
duce him to his relatives, and to be himself 
interred in the family mausoleum at Grilling 
Abbots. But nothing further had ever been 
heard of him, and it was supposed that he 
had been lost at sea with his son and all his 
property. 

Carved over the park gateway and the 
porch on the terrace, but very worn now, 
and moss-grown, and with orange lichen 
patches over it, the crest of the Hadfields is 
still traceable. Let the history of the coun- 
try state it heraldically: “A dove, ar. beak 
and legs, gu. standing on a serpent rowed 
ppr. otto, ‘ Soyez sage et semple.’” And 
in that beautiful chamber—(it is used as a 
library now, and it is the room in which the 
medical gentlemen had their consultation 
and their Madeira)—wainscotted with carved 
oak of rich and elaborate pattern and most 
skilful workmanship, is to be seen in admi- 
rable preservation an almost unequalled spe- 
cimen of the richly decorated withdrawing- 
room of the time of James I. The chimney- 
piece is decorated with the royal arms and 
the initials of James, while amidst the thick 
crust of ornamentation on either side are to 
be found the bearings of Sir Hugh, the 
builder, and of the family of his wife, one of 
the Saxons of Hillshire. 

Not all this did the schoolmaster narrate 
to the guests of the George—yet something 
of it—they could not have borne it all. For 
they grew giddy with going so far back, just 
as people are dizzied by a great height. They 
wouldn’t let go the present to trust them- 
selves with the past. There was a sort of 
magnetic attraction about the business be- 
fore them. They were held to it as by a 
chain—they would stretch out to the limits 
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of their links, but they always returned to 
the original position. Would he live to see 
his son P 

Who remembered Mr. Wilford? Nearly 
all in the room. Why, it was seven years 
ago that he went away. No, man—not so 
much, Yes, just seven years, Mrs. Joyce, 
the landlady of the George, fixed the time to 
a day—almost to an hour. It was the day 
her son Jeremiah—her fifth child—was born, 
She was in bed at the time, as Dr. Fuller 
could certify, if he were there, which he 
wasn’t. Jerry was born in November, at 
half-quarter day. Nobody could gainsay 
evidence so circumstantial as this. The fact 
was generally accepted that Mr. Wilford had 
gone away little better than seven years ago. 
Lord, what a long time ago it seemed! 

Why had he gone? Nobody liked this 
question. They shirked it; they shrugged 
their shoulders; they looked hard at the 
ceiling. They passed on the inquiry—they 
said: ‘* Ah! why, indeed?” and each looked 
as though he expected some one else to an- 
swer. He was a fine young fellow; they 
were all agreed as to that. A very fine young 
fellow. A handsome boy, with a bright dark 
eye, and black hair, as thick as a horse’s tail. 
Farmer Corbet had a story to tell about the 
young gentleman coming over the hedge, in 
among his oats, playing the devil and all 
with them, said the farmer. But he behaved 
well (he went on)—a lad of sperrit, and a 
gentleman, one of the old Hadfields, and as 
like as two peas to the picter up in the long 
room of the Grange of that one ever so long 
ago as went to Indy, and got lost. Ameri- 
key, was it? Well, it was allthe same. Poor ° 
young gentleman. Perhaps the old Squire 
was too hard with him, too quick and sharp. 
The old Squire could be at times, they all 
agreed. Mr. Wilford wasn’t the one for that 
sort of treatment. He couldn’t bear too much 
of it. He was of the old Hadfield blood, a 
fiery temper when he was once roused : and 
what a black frown came over his face! and 
he’d give back word for word, they agreed. 
Yes, and blow for blow, said some one; and 
then there was an awful silence. 

They were like children playing at a game ;, 
they were growing gradually warmer, and 
soon warmer — warmer — hot — very hot — 
then the game was played out—they had 
reached the climax. They had touched the 
answer to the question. As they all knew, 
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the story went that the separation of Mr. 
Hadfield and his eldest son was in this wise : 
Angry words had passed between them—the 
dispute raged violently. In his passion the 
father had struck his son, and the blow had 
been returned. They had never met since, 
and Wilford Hadfield had never since set 
foot in Grilling Abbots. 

True or false, this story was the under- 
current explanation of the division between 
the Squire and his son. All knew it, though 
all shrunk from discussing it openly. It was 
one of the ghosts of Grilling Abbots, this 
narrative. To be alluded to very carefully, 
in whispers, with shut doors. True or false, 
it was a fact that, now on his death-bed, the 
Squire had sent for hisson. Would Wilford 
Hadfield reach the Grange in time ?—he was 
running a race with Death. 

“ Snawing fast,” said William ostler, com- 
ing into the room, to light a lanthorn or a 
pipe, or on some such specious errand. In 
truth, perhaps, to get a little warmth from 
the fire, or to carry away a slice or so of the 
conversation of the large room to amuse him 
with in the dreadful solitude and tedium of 
his life in the stable loft, or to be asked to 
take a draught from somebody’s mug, or may- 
be a sip from somebody else’s rummer. 

“T said it was coming down,” remarked 
the schoolmaster. But he did not improve 
in value much by the observation, for upen 
inquiry it seemed that every one in the room 
had ventured upon a similar prophecy—all 
had agreed that it would come down hard 
before morning ; they had said so quite early 
in the day, by the look of the sky. 

“ Like a blanket. Can’t hardly see before 
yer.” Whata time William ostler was light- 
ing his pipe !~surely, his eyes were roaming 
from mug to mug, rather enviously. 

“Here, William,” said Mrs. Joyce; “it 
must be bitter cold in stable.” She hands 
him a jug of something smoking hot, and 
strong in favor. A smile stars his face all 
over with lines and creases. He does not 
smile simply with his mouth; he brings his 
forehead, his cheeks, his eyebrows and eyes, 
even his shock head of hair, into the busi- 
ness. He stands ina curved attitude, with 
his head well out of his body, for fear any 
soiling drops should fall upon his chess-board 
patterned velveteen waistcoat. He raises 
his shoulders and squares his elbows. The 
process of drinking seems with him to need 
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nothing so much as free play of the arms. 
He waves the jug three times as a sort of 
incantation to secure luck; perhaps, to mix 
well together its contents. He seems rather 
inclined to make a speech, or drink the health 
of the company ; but he evidently does not 
quite see his way comfortably through either 
of these formule ; so he abandons further 
ceremony, and empties the jug. 

He draws a long breath. Tears are in his 
eyes. Tears of joy, of gratitude, not of sor- 
row; or perhaps it is the excessive heat of 
his libation that has acted as an irritant upon 
his lachrymal glands. 

“Groom Frank’s outside,” he remarks, 
applying the back of his hand violently to his 
lips, as though to rub well into his skin the 
flavor of his drink, ‘Come down from 
Grange.” 

“What for? Why don’t he come in?” 
says Mrs. Joyce; “ he’s never standing out 
in the cold?” 

‘‘No; he’s under cover—brought horses 
down. Master Stephen bid him.” 

“To meet Mr. Wilford? ” 

William ostler nodded. The whole room 
was listening, and he seemed rather pleased 
at being so greatly an object of interest. It 
was a novel position for him, quite. Why, 
at that moment, Mr. and Mrs. Joyce were 
mere ciphers compared to William ostler ; 
while the schoolmaster—bah! he was out 
of the question altogether. William went 
on :— 

“ Old gentleman’s very bad.” It was the 
latest intelligence from the Grange, and was 
received with breathless interest. 

“ All say he’s going fast as he can; but 
he’s sensible, groom Frank says—so the 
housekeeper told ’em in the kitchen. He’s 
asked again for Master Wilford—keeps on 
asking for him. So Master Stephen sends 
down groom Frank with horses to meet him, 
‘cause, if this snaw goes on, he’ll have a job 
to get through Chingley Bottom; and as for 
going on to Grange with same horses, with 
that road what it is, and what I’ve known to 
be any winter these last twelve years, why 
it’s more than horseflesh can do—that’s what 
it is. A horse can’t do no more than a horse 
can, and if you goes for to try ———”_ But he 
stopped short, listening attentively. 

“ Wheels!” he cried. 

All the room listened. Some declared it 
was fancy ; others no such thing. They could 
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hear them quite well. The schoolmaster said 
he could hear nothing, but then he was a lit- 
tle hard of hearing on one side; yet, he said, 
with an air of philosophy, that he had often 
noticed that when people particularly wanted 
to hear a particular sound, then they were 
always given to think that they did hear it. 
The remark was not thought much of, espe- 
cially as the schoolmaster was wrong. The 
sound of wheels was now distinctly audible. 
William ostler ran out with a lanthorn. 
Somebody drew the red curtains from before 
the long low window of the George. The 
heat of the room had clouded the glass. 
Many were occupied in rubbing clear a dia- 
mond pane of glass here and there, so that 
they might look out at the night and see 
what happened, as through peep-holes. 
“Lord! how it was snowing!” ““ Why, 
the ‘ground was quite white—the snow an 
inch thick already!” “ What a draught 
there was with that front-door open!” “ Oh! 
how cold!” ‘ Who was that man outside 


there, beyond the trough and the sign-post ?” 
“Why, groom Frank, of course, with the 
change of horses.” ‘ 
Yo-ho! O! O!” 


“ Yo-ho ! 

“Yo-ho! Yo-ho! O! O!” 

The postilion from afar’ off echoes William 
ostler’s cry. Now you can plainly hear the 
dull thumping of the wheels over the rough 
road muffled by the snow. You can see the 
red carriage-lights gleaming through the 
clouds of steam rising from the horses. The 
carriage makes slow progress in spite of all 
the whipping and spurring and the shrill 
threats and encouragement of the postboys. 
Indeed the horses are nearly dead-beat,—you 
can hear their pantings through all the noise. 
What a ghastly look about the carriage, white 
with snow on all one side where the wind has 
been blowing—a thick cake of snow on the 
roof, snow on the lamps even, half melting 
—snow on the harness, on the horses—on 
every slightest projection to which it can 
cling by any possibility. Snow, too, on the 
cap of the traveller—on his shoulders, on his 
flowing jet-black beard. He has been lean- 
ing out of the window, passionately urging 
on the postboys. 

“ Why are you stopping, d—n you!” he 
cries out, savagely. 

Groom Frank is at the window in a min- 
ute, touching his hat. ‘‘ The horses are quite 
done up—there’s no going on further with 
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them to-night. He has brought down fresh 
from the Grange. They'll be put to in two 
minutes. There’s a good fire in the large 
room of the George. They can start again 
in two minutes.” 

“Is he alive?” the traveller asks in a 
husky whisper. é' 

“ Yes, sir; ” and groom Frank touches his 
hat, “* but-——” 

‘* But what ?” 

“ But very poorly—very poorly indeed.” 

He frowned almost fiercely—they could see 
that much from the window of the George 
—he gave the man—a sovereign, wasn’t it ? 
he came down from the carriage and strode 
into the house. A tall, pale, haggard man, 
with wild-looking eyes. He took no notice 
of anybody in the room. He kicked the 
snow from his boots, and was soon toasting 
his feet on the bars of the roaring red fire. 
There was a dead silence in the room. The 
company seemed quite paralyzed by his 
presence; no one dared to move a limb, 
though each managed to glance at him 
stealthily. 

“Give me some brandy.” 

Mr. Joyce himself obeyed the order, but 
he hesitated for a moment. 

“ With hot or cold water ? ” 

“With neither!” Rather angrily spoken. 
He drained it off at once. How his thin, 
long white hand shook,—all in the room 
managed to notice that somehow; so it was 
discovered, when they began to compare 
notes afterwards. His hand shook as he 
took up the glass. 

“You're Joyce?” he asked, suddenly. 
The landlord bowed. 

“Yes, I remember,” he said with a faint 
smile. He passed out of the room again— 
he threw down some money in the bar. 

*“ Now, then, make haste. Am I to wait 
allnight?” And he stamped on the ground. 

What a cloud round those poor wearied 
horses, panting with drooping heads and 
bent knees. The company had rubbed 
fresh peep-holes in the window-panes, again 
dim with the heat; they could see the tray- 
eller mount into his carriage again. 

“Off with you!” he cried. And they 
whirled him at a furious pace along the road 
to the Grange, the snow falling thicker than 
ever. 

“Please God he gets there in time,” said 
good Mrs. Joyce, fervently. 
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“It’s him,” she went on fervently; “I 
knew him directly. There’s no mistaking 
those fierce black eyes of his, if you’ve once 
seen them. Yet, how he’s changed—how 
old-looking—how thin, and white; perhaps 
that’s the cold, though,—he’s been travel- 
ling a long while, likely enough, and it’s a 
bad night for travellers. We ought to be 
very thankful we’re all in front of a good 
fire, and with a roof over our heads, such a 
night as this. Yes—he’s changed—fifteen 
years older he looks ; and what a long black 
beard—for all the world like a furriner !” 

“ Like a Frenchman, a’most,” said Farmer 
Corbet. “I don’t fancy an Englishman 
wearing mustachies myself,” and he rubbed 
his shaven chin meditatively. “It seems 
unnat’ral like to wear all that hair on one’s 
face.” 

“How quick he swallowed that brandy. 
Wonderful I call it,” remarked Mr. Joyce. 

“Please God the old gentleman lives to 
see him and to make it up with him. Why 
do people ever quarrel, I wonder! I’m sure 
this ought to be a warning to us.” 

The events of the evening had made the 
landlady thoughtful. 

“Poor Mr. Wilford,” she said, sighing ; 
and she filled up the kettle, for all the rum- 
mers wanted replenishing. 


CHAPTER II. MR. HADFIELD OF THE 


GRANGE. 


Mr. WILFORD was soon stopping in front 
of the porch over which was carven the crest 
of the Hadfields—the dove standing on the 
serpent; motto—“ soyez sage et semple.” 

A young man, not unlike the traveller in 
face and figure, except that he was much 
smaller and slighter, and wore no beard, 
came hurrying out of the entrance-hall, 

“ Wilford!” he cried out. 

* Steenie !” the traveller answered. 

*‘T’m so glad you’ve come!” And their 
hands were clasped tightly. 

“ Does he still live ? ” asked Wilford in a 
strange hollow voice. 

“Yes. It is all one can say of him. He 
is dreadfully feeble, very dreamy, and dazed. 
He is like one in a trance. Yet he lives.” 

“Thank God!” said the elder brother, 
solemnly. “I hardly dared hope to see 
him alive. Lord, Steenie, how you've 
grown. Why, you were quite a boy when I 
went away!” 
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“You’ve been gone some time, remember, 
Wil; ” and Steenie smiled rather sadly. 

“ Seven years. Yes, there has been time 
for change. And you’ve married, haven’t 
you, Steenie? You've got a wife and chil- 
dren? God bless me, how time flies!” 

“You shall see her to-morrow, and the 
children, too, if you like; they have all 
retired for the night. Indeed, it was so 
late, we almost despaired of your coming 
to-night. Ithought you had perhaps stopped 
at Mowle.” 

“Indeed, I haven’t stopped a minute, 
Steenie, on the road. The news reached 
me in Brussels,—I saw the advertisement 
in the newspaper. I knew it could only 
refer to me, and I started at once. [ 
haven’t slept or tasted food since. Can I 
see him, Steenie? Will he let me P—now? 
—at once?” 

“J will go up and see. I will ask Mr. 
Fuller: he is going to stop the night 
through. He has been most kind. Wait 
in the library: they shali bring you some 
refreshment. Be sure you ask for anything 
you want. You are at home again, you 
know, Wil, now.” 

And Stephen Hadfield mounted quickly 
the wide oaken staircase, so black with age 
and so polished that it looked as though it 
were made of ebony. 

*“ At home!” repeated Wilford mechani- 
cally, passing his nervous hand over his 
forehead. There was something of agony 
in the tone of his voice as he added, “ It 
has been no home to me for seven long 
years. It can never be a home to me 
again.” 

He tottered to a chair, he sat down, lean- 
ing upon the table and burying his face in 
his hands. He started up suddenly, for a 
servant entered with the tray, and he felt 
ashamed of his emotion being too apparent. 
He poured some wine into a tumbler and 
emptied it at once. A footstep was heard 
atthe door; another moment and Mr. Fuller 
stood before Wilford Hadfield. 

‘My dear boy,” said the doctor, heartily, 
“how glad I am to see you here again! 
once more at the Grange, Wilford; that’s 
how it should be, isn’t it? Yet, how you’ve 
changed ; how your hand burns too; you're 
dreadfully feverish, do you know that? It’s 
the journey perhaps, as you say. I should 
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hardly have known you with that great 
beard, and all that thick long hair.” 

Wilford smiled as he tossed back the 
matted locks from his forehead. 

“That’s more like you; I know that 
smile ; I know that grand old action of the 
head to shake the hair from your forehead. 
There’s something leonine about it. Many 
of the Hadfields have had it, especially 
old Uncle Hugh and my poor friend up- 
stairs. I don’t trace it in Stephen so much; 
perhaps it’s because I wasn’t in attendance 
at his birth,” and the doctor laughed at 
himself. ‘He was born in the south, if 
you remember. They tell me I always 
think the most of my own children, as I call 
them. Ah, Wilford, it doesn’t seem so very 
long ago since all the place was rejoicing at 
your birth. How well I remember it! I 
was attending on poor Mrs. Hadfield! 
Lord! it seems only yesterday! ” 

So the kind-hearted doctor ran on. Was 
he really garrulous ? or was he talking with 
an object. Doctors are very cunning. It 
might have been to give time to his patient 
up-stairs. It might have been to accustom 
Wilford a little more to his position—to 
calm down his excitement—before the inter- 


view between the father and the son should 
take place. Or did it arise from that preva- 
lent English practice of keeping back the 
most important topic of conversation until 
much preliminary discussion has been dis- 
posed of ? for it is not only ladies who defer 
to the postscript the vital object of their 


letters. People will approach the matter 
that most interests them, and to which they 
are burning to come, circuitously and under 
cover of all sorts of commonplaces, just as 
Hamlet and Laertes stamp and wave their 
foils and attitudinize, losing so much time 
before they set to the serious business of 
fighting, upon which both are bent. 

The docter would say very little of old 
Mr. Hadfield, dying up-stairs. He parried 
all Wilford’s eager inquiries. 

“He is dozing at present,” he said, 
“Yes—it has been a bad attack—a very bad 
attack ; and at his age even the best consti- 
tution—and his has been a very good one— 
all the Hadfields have had good constitu- 








tions—but at a certain age the best constitu- 
tion in the world can’t stand some attacks. 
He is very weak, but he fights on manfully | 
—wonderful stamina. Each time I think | 
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he is sinking, I find that he rouses himself 
again in a quite surprising way. Yes, you 
shall see him, by and by, never fear; but 
the slightest inclination to sleep is valuable 
to him just now, and we mustn’t trifle with 
him in his present state. By and by. 
By and by. Why, you look taller than ever. 
I really think you must have grown!” 

How tiresome seems this sort of talk, in 
answer to the questions of the sick man’s 
friends? Will he live? ‘Will he survive 
the night? For how many hours is he 
safe? Will the morning’s sun find him 
yet living, or will it be struggling to pierce 
through the chinks of closed shutters, and 
to gleam in thin lines and fitful patches on 
the bed where a corpse is stretched out, and 
the sheet covers a dead man’s face? Ask 
these questions as they come surging up 
from a suffering heart, and receive in reply 
platitudes about stamina and constitution, 
and time and quiet, care, and the best ad- 
vice ! 

Yet what can the doctor do or say else? 
He is only a man, after all, though a medi- 
calman. He is not one of the Parcee. He 
is not Atropos the Unchangeable, ruling the 
end of life. And even supposing that he 
thinks the worst has come to the worst, as 
people say,—that Death’s hand is already 
pressing on the patient’s heart, staying its 
pulsation—is he really bound to tell his 
thoughts on the instant? Is he not enti- 
tled to use his discretion as to the when and 
where of his revelation? Don’t we pay 
him to be discreet? So Mr. Fuller elected 
to talk rather of the living son than of the 
dying father. It may be that he had rea- 
sons for so doing; and it may be, moreover, 
that those reasons were good ones. 

‘Seven years ago, Wilford, since you 
went away. Yes, just seven years. Ah! a 
sad business—a very sad business indeed! ” 

“Don’t speak of it now, good friend,” 
said Wilford, turning away; “ not just now, 
at any rate.” 

“JT wont, my boy; I wont, But we've 
often thought of you—often — wondering 
what had become of you—what you were 
doing.” 

‘“‘ And what have I done all the while? ” 
the young man cried bitterly. ‘ What 
have I done? No good, you may be sure 
of that.” 

“Hush! hush! don’t speak sonow. All 
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that’s over now, you know. You're home 
again in your father’s house. Bygones are 
to be bygones now. You were a mere boy 
when you went away. You are only a 
young man now. There’s a long life before 
you—a happy one, very likely, Why not?” 

Wilford shook his head mournfully. 

“ But there is,” the doctor persisted. “TI 
have great hopes of you. I always had 
great hopes of you. In the old times, 
: don’t you remember, you were quite a pet 
of mine? We used to have great games 
together. I could never keep you out of 
the surgery. You were always plaguing me 
to let you look at the skeleton locked up in 
the mahogany case. Do you remember 
that? And my poor wife, what a fright 
she was in when you got hold of that case 
of lancets! You were quite a baby then, in 
frocks; and she thought you’d cut your 
poor little hands all to pieces. But you 
didn’t. There’s a special Providence 


watching over ehildren, I do believe, or 
I’m sure a great many more would be 
blown up with gunpowder, or cut into little 
pieces with knives and sharp instruments, 
or be run over, or go tumbling out of win- 


dow. The things children get doing! 
wonderful !” 

So the doctor ran on—a small, spare 
man, nearly sixty years of age, perhaps, 
with a handsome, rather bald forehead, and 
quick, bright blue eyes. His smile was very 
pleasant, though peculiar, accompanied as it 
was by a certain declension of the eye- 
brows always; which imparted to it a 
piquancy and vivacity that were decidedly 
attractive. He toyed with his double eye- 
glass as he spoke, and his whole manner 
was very earnest. Perhaps the situation in 
which he was placed made him seem almost 
restless during his conversation with Wil- 
ford. 

“ And your own children, doctor, are they 
well? Little sunny-headed things, how well 


It’s 


I remember them, and the romps there used | 
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“Thank you,” said the doctor, looking 
very happy and pleased; “they are very 
well. But as for children! Time has been 
going on with you, and he hasn’t been stop- 
ping with other people. I’m sure Vi wouldn’t 
let you call her a child, and I don’t think 
Madge would either ; or perhaps I ought to 
say, rather, that I am sure Madge wouldn’t, 
and I have grave doubts about Vi, for I be- 
lieve it is always the youngest who are the 
most peremptory on these matters ; and little 
Madge is now—let me see—she must be just 
fifteen—at least, I think so; but you know 
that fathers can never remember their chil- 
dren’s ages. But here I am talking, and 
keeping you from eating, and you must be 
as hungry as a hunter—quite faint, I should 
say rather, for want of food. You look very 
white. Always so? No, surely not; it 
must be the cold. The Grange is a dread- 
fully cold place. Gets worse and worse, I 
think, every winter. Perhaps it is that I 
feel it more and more, from growing older. 
Come close to the fire, and try and eat 
something, do. No, I wouldn’t drink all 
that wine without eating something, if I 
were you. That’s a very strong sherry—a 
good, sound wine ; but I think some of this 
Madeira would be better for you. I’m not 
at all sure that the best thing you could do 
wouldn’t be to go and get between the sheets 
at once, and try and have a good night's 
rest.” 

‘¢ T don’t like his looks at all,” he muttered 
to himself. Just then the housekeeper en- 
tered, making a profound courtesy to Mr. 
Wilford. He did not appear to notice her: 
he was gazing sternly into the fire, pro- 
foundly abstracted. She approached softly, 
and said something in a low voice to the 
doctor. , 

“ Very well,” he said, “I'll see to it:” 
and she left the room. The doctor’s manner 
changed. He abandoned the light, pleasant 
tone in which he had until then been speak- 
ing. He looked very serious now. He 


to be with them on the lawn at the back of} placed his hand upon Wilford’s shoulder. 


your house. How I used to frighten them 
with telling them there were really live lions 
in Grilling Park, who would be sure to 


“Your father will see you,” he said. 
Wilford rose up, trembling. 
“One moment,” said the doctor, staying 


pounce upon them and eat them up some |him as he moved towards thedoor. “I will 


day, at two mouthfuls. They declared it 
wasn’t true, and yet they were always fright- 

ened, and took such tight hold of my hand. 
Such pretty children, too!” 


'go in with you. But I should caution you: 
‘Mr. Hadfield is very weak, yet at times he 
‘is almost violent; his strength seems to re- 
| turn to him for the occasion, and he permits 
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himself to be strangely moved and excited. 
These paroxysms, for so I may almost call 
them—are very bad for him. You know 
something of his temper, of old. Age and 
illness have not bettered it. Be temperate 
with him, my dear boy. Don’t irritate him. 
Say as little as possible. For your own 
sake, as well as his, don’t offend him again 
—don’t do that. Be careful, my dear boy. 
God prosper you.” 

The doctor shook hands with him affec- 
tionately. 

“He is my father,” said Wilford, in a 
husky voice. “I will remember that now, 
though I forgot it before. How my heart 
beats! Let us go to his room.” 

They ascended the staircase, and stopped 
before the door of a room on the first floor— 
the room in which old Mr. Hadfield, of the 
Grange, lay dying. 

It was but dimly lighted by the fire burn- 
ing rather low in the grate and a lamp on 
the table at the side of the invalid’s bed, but 
placed so that his eyes should not be offended 
by its glare, and so that the shadow of the 
curtains should fall upon his face. Between 
the bed and the fireplace Stephen Hadfield 
was seated on a low chair with a large book 
in his hands} open at a particular place, as 
though he had been reading to his father. 

The housekeeper was at the door to admit 
the visitors ; another woman who had been 
acting as nurse was bending drowsily over 
the fire. The room was very large, with 
carved ceiling and heavy cornices. Every 
now and then, as a flame flickered in the 
grate, you could trace the dim outlines of a 
large allegorical painting, much dimmed and 
clouded by years, amongst the raised orna- 
ments of the ceiling. But the colors were 
not very strong now, the drawing in places 
was quite undefinable, and much of the gild- 
ing of the portions in relief was very dull 
and black. 

On a high, carved, four-post bedstead, 
with heavy, dull crimson hangings, old Mr. 
Hadfield was stretched at length, breathing 
heavily. He had been a tall man you could 
see at once, and handsome, too; his son 
Wilford’s resemblance to him was remarka- 
ble; but he looked very gaunt and grim 
and grisly now, he was so wasted by age and 
illness. He had the fierce black eyes of 
Wilford, and falling on his forehead the 
same thick hair, save that it was perfectly 


white in his case. His cheeks were dread- 
fully sunken, while there was something un- 
natural about the brilliancy of his eyes, flash- 
ing from such hollow sockets. He stared 
steadily at his son, scrutinizing him as he 
entered with the doctor. The poor old man 
was painfully weak, it could be seen at a 
glance ; once he tried to raise himself up in 
the bed, but he sank back after an ineffec- 
tual effort. Wilford, for the first few mo- 
ments, unaccustomed to the low light of the 
room, could not clearly perceive his father, 
shadowed by the curtains of the bed. As 
yet, neither had spoken. The room was 
very still; you could hear the tickings of 
the watch in the pocket over the old man’s 
head, above even hisheavy breathing—above 
the trembling of the embers on the hearth 
—above the gasping which Wilford experi- 
enced consequent upon the terribly quick 
beating of his heart. He was about to ad- 
dress his father, but the doctor’s hand on his 
arm checked him. The eyes of the old man 
turned from his first to his second son. 

“ Go on, Steenie,” he said, in a low hoarse 
voice. ‘ Begin where I told you.” 

And Stephen Hadfield, much moved and 
in rather broken tones, commenced to read : 

—“‘ gathered all together and took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted 
his substance in riotous living.” 

He was reading from the New Testament 
the story of the Prodigal Son, He contin- 
ued for some verses further. 

“Stop!” said the old man. Then he 
turned to Wilford, and cried, almost sav- 
agely: “ Now, Prodigal! what have you to 
say ?” 

Wilford came to the side of the bed. 
There was a look of deep suffering in his 
face. He sank upon his knees with a pite- 
ous moan. 

“‘Forgive me, father!” and he tried to 
take the old man’s hand. It was drawn 
away abruptly. 

Mr. Hadfield, however, glanced at his 
second son, Stephen. There seemed to be 
an understanding between them as to what 
was next to be done. Stephen laid down 
the Book on the bed, placed a hand-bell 
within his father’s reach, and then, motion- 
ing all to leave the room, quitted it himself, 


closing the door upon old Mr. Hadfield and 
his eldest son. 
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«‘ Grace had no doubt remained to sleep 
that night in the dressing-closet. I under- 
stood it all in an instant. She had been 
roused, and had crept out, and knew what 
had been done. She saw the dead man— 
she saw me—those eyes so full of dread and 
terror were fixed upon me. I made an in- 
voluntary movement towards the foot of the 
bed, to go round to her, but before I could 
reach it, I heard a heavy fall, and I found 
her totally insensible. What was to be 
done? I lifted her up, and stood with her 
light weight upon my arm, gazing around, 
as if the large silent chamber, or the bed 
with its ghastly burden, could give me coun- 
sel. Suddenly the secret chambers occurred 
to me; they were of easy access, along a 
wholly unfrequented part of the abbey. I 
scarcely know how I bore her thither; and 
I remember some difficulty in carrying a 
light, and unfastening the secret modes of 
approach; but I was naturally very strong, 
and I suppose the fearful necessities of the 
moment gave me more than ordinary power. 
At length, I reached the room. The child 
was still insensible. I laid her on the floor, 
and dragging out a mattress and blankets, I 
placed her there, with her head raised on a 
pillow, and hurried back to fetch her clothes 
and some restoratives. I sprinkled her face 
with water; and after I had returned to her 
a few moments, she began to recover, and 
moaned and murmured some words. I 
laced wine and water by her side, and a 
ght in a carefully safe position, with some 
of the store of wax-candles by its stand, and 
waited in the entrance till I saw she was 
evidently reviving. ThenI crept softly from 
the chamber, and closing it securely, hur- 
ried back to Sir Thomas’ room. 

“IT remade Grace’s bed, and removed 
eyety sign of her having slept there; and 
leaving all things in their customary places, 
I went into my own chamber, put my light 
on a table, and sat down, and tried to realize 
the events of the last half-hour. Certainly, 
my first calmer feelings were those of tri- 
umph and exultation. I was free! My 
daily and hourly curse was gone forever. It 
was not then, nor indeed for a considerable 
time afterwards, that I began to learn that a 
new, daily, nightly, hourly curse was to be 
forever present with me. I glossed over in 
my thoughts the existence of little Grace. 
I told myself repeatedly how easy it would 
be to account for her absence, to frighten 
and bribe her into silence. I would not 
suffer myself to see the difficulties, the im- 
possibilities before me ; I thrust them aside, 
to be thought over and cleared away here- 
after. Nevertheless, I went back again to 
the chamber, and put some biscuits through 
the door, by means of the machine contrived 
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for that purpose. I heard her utter a faint 
exclamation, and I came away so far satis- 
fied. She was alive, she had food and 
clothing; and I told myself that I would 
think no more of her for the present. I 
went to bed, and lay awaiting the news of 
the morning. 

‘Tt came, and surprised no one. The 
servants had sent for the doctor before the 
came to me, and he arrived by the time 
was dressed. He told me the event had oc- 
curred exactly as he had always expected, 
and took every trouble and arrangement off 
my hands. There was a magnificent funer- 
al; and I mocked at myself when the mir- 
rors showed me my widow’s cap and mourn- 
ing weeds. In the ordinances of this strange 
world of ours, I suppose the most perfect 
freedom a woman can enjoy is that of a rich 
widow like myself, without father, brother, 
or a single creature in existence who had a 
right to utter even a comment, much less a 
remonstrance,, on any part of my conduct. 
All would have been the brightest sunshine 
around me but for that unhappy child. I 
had hoped by bribes, threats, and persuasion, 
to silence her, and remove her to some dis- 
tant place; perhaps another country. I 
scarcely knew what I intended to do; I had 
no settled plan, but a vague sort of impres- 
sion that it was impossible that poor young 
girl could be dangerous to me in all my 
wealth andimportance. I heard little about 
her disappearance. I had carefully removed 
every trace of her having slept at the abbey 
that night; and in the course of a few days, 
I heard casually from my maid that she had 
run away, and was believed to have gone 
off with some gypsies she had been seen 
with several days before. She had a good 
voice, and had been heard singing to them. 
The old grandmother with whom she lived 
was of a dreadful temper; and her own 
mother having been portioned off by Sir 
Thomas to a respectable tradesman in a 
neighboring town, had almost wholly cast 
her off since her marriage. It was generally 
believed that when she heard her only friend 
was dead, she had preferred the wandering 
gypsey-life to the miserable prospect before 
her. Both mother and grandmother ap- 
peared well content to be rid of her. Their 
annuities were secured to them by Sir 
Thomas’ will, and that was all they cared 
about. 

Immediately after the death of Sir Thomas, 
I removed from the apartment which com- 
municated with his room. This was a very 
obvious and natural step; but my choice 
of my new chambers surprised every one. 
They were those which had been appropri- 
ated to the abbots in former days, and were 
gloomy and inconvenient, and far away from 
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the later and inhabited parts of the abbey. 
I had easy access from them, however, to 
the abbot’s gallery in the chapel, in which 
lay the initiating secret of the intricate ap- 
proach to the concealed apartments; and I 
could go thither at night, and even by day, 
taking proper precautions, without the slight- 
est probability of interruption or discovery. 
It was nearly midnight of the day on which 
I took possession of these rooms, being, as 
I have said, that immediately after the death 
of Sir Thomas, when, taking with me some 
food and wine, I attempted my first inter- 
view with my prisoner; but I could gain no 
admittance. She had fastened the bolts and 
bars withinside, and the strength of twenty 
men could not have forced an entrance. 
After trying for some time in vain, and 
hearing no sound, I put the provisions I had 
prepared for her through the machine; and 
was satisfied that she was living, and able 
to move about, by the rapid disappearance 
of the basket. It was impossible to see into 
the apartment through the opening, and I 
know not if a voice could be heard, but I 
spoke several times, and received no answer, 
nor heard any kind of sound. I may as well 
now say, to shorten my painful story, that 
she has obstinately persevered in thus ex- 
cluding me; and that from the moment in 
which I left her little form upon the mat- 
tress, I have never seen her, or received 
from her any sort of communication. I 
made many attempts; I wrote to her re- 
peatedly in the most urgent terms, but with- 
out producing the slightest effect; and I 
knew that she continued to exist only by 
the regular removal of the food, and by her 
compliance with my directions to put out 
her linen for the laundress. I could, of 
course, only supply her with my own wear- 
ing apparel, in which, notwithstanding the 
great difference in and size, she was 
obliged to contrive to clothe herself. I con- 
stantly supplied her with materials for writ- 
ing, and various kinds of work, and useful 
and amusing books, which were changed 
from time to time as she required them. I 
gave her stores of biscuits, almonds, and 
raisins, and any sort of food that would keep 
for a long time, besides the daily meals 
which I contrived to provide for her by tak- 
ing my breakfast, luncheon, and supper in 
my own apartments; and from the first days 
of her confinement, I began to draw up de- 
tails describing the means of access to her 
prison, and placed them where, though se- 
cure during my life, they would be certain to 
be speedily found if I were to die suddenly. 

“For a long time I bore up well under 
this bewildering charge, this crushing bur- 


den. At first, it was light in comparison | pl 


with the misery I had endured with Sir 


Thomas ; and till some months had elapsed 
after my second marriage, I continued to be 
able to indulge vague hopes that I should 
gradually become more and more accus- 
tomed and indifferent to my office of jailer, 
and tried to accustom myself to the idea of 
quitting Greyfriars sometimes for short peri- 
ods, during which she could live on the food 
that I should leave with her. I often rea- 
soned with myself, and tried to bring the 
sort of —— which I had heard in my 
younger days to bear on my present posi- 
tion. Here was a poor girl who had liter- 
ally no creature belonging to her who cared 
whether she were living or dead. Only two 
beings could claim kindred with her; and 
of these, her mother would think her re-ap- 
pearance a misfortune; and her grand- 
mother, in her intense selfishness, would 
feel anything but pleasure in the idea of 
being again troubled with her, and obliged 
to clothe and feed her. How many in her 
station of life passed their days in toil and 
misery, ill used, half starved, oppressed, and 
neglected. If she was deprived of some 
advantages, she was at least freed from all 
the evils of poverty and the sufferings of a 
laborious life—well fed and clothed, and 
provided with much to amuse and gratify 
her. These specious reasonings, however, 
utterly failed. My burden increased in- 
stead of diminishing. Oh, what months 
and years of misery I can now look back 
upon! What various, what endless schemes 
and plans I projected to break or lighten 
my heavy, self-wrought chains! Spirits, 
health, strength, all gradually yielded to 
the insatiable enemy that preyed upon my 
heart. Sometimes I even contemplated the 
possibility of quitting my home and hus- 
band for some remote solitude, leaving be- 
hind me the details of the means of access 
to the secret chambers, and letting Grace 
tell her own story. I confidently believe 
that no selfish motive has deterred me from 
utting this idea into practice. I had little 
Leansieess to sacrifice, but I foresaw the 
heavy affliction I should bring upon the only 
being I had ever loved. Shame, disgrace, 
and unspeakable grief and horror would be 
his portion, and he and his children would 
be reduced to absolute penury. All he pos- 
sessed was his small Indian pension, and I 
knew too well his noble nature to entertain 
a hope that he would ever soil his hands 
with a touch of the wealth I had secured to 
him. So I went on in my slow and secret 
torture, suffering more and more, and ap- 
parently becoming more and more strange 
and self-willed. I took all my meals in my 
own apartments, and could thus easily sup- 

y my prisoner; and it must have been 








supposed that I was always eating biscuits, 
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sweetmeats, and food of a like nature, for I 
was never satisfied if I did not go on increas- 
ing the stores I supplied her with. 

“In course of time, the contrast between 
the quantity of food which I appeared to 
consume, and the increasing haggardness of 
my person, and reluctance to exert myself, 
attracted more and more attention, and I 
was obliged to submit to the farce of an 
interview with the family physician. I 
could have grimly smiled at his watchfulness 
of my pulse, inspection of my tongue, and 
inquiries into my symptoms and feelings. 
Blundering as he was in the dark, he ney- 
ertheless persuaded himself that he had 
ascertained the nature of my complaint, 
and he gave it some name of much sound 
and little meaning, connected of course with 
the nerves, and chiefly characterized by a 
craving appetite for food, which supplied no 
nutriment, accompanied by a gradual wast- 
ing away of flesh and strength, and a conse- 
quent depression of spirits. All this was 
plausible enough ; but the change of air and 
scene, and the amusements and recreations 
prescribed for me, were both harassing and 
perplexing. At length, I was tormented 
into making a painful effort, and partly with 
a blind hope that I might really be enabled 
occasionally to lighten my miseries in some 
little degree, I consented to go for a few 
weeks (intending them to be days) toa 
neighboring watering-place. We went 
thither accordingly. The first night, I took 
some opium, and I remember falling asleep, 
after which I know nothing till I found my- 
self in the carriage returning home again. 
It seems I had aroused the house by my out- 
cries in the night. They found me in a 
heavy sleep, yet apparently suffering from 
some dreadful dream. I kept uttering wild 
and broken exclamations, of which they 
could only distinguish entreaties to be taken 
home, and the words ‘She is screaming! 
she is screaming!’ They at length suc- 
ceeded in partly rousing and quieting me 
by the assurance that I should return home ; 
but of all this, as I have said, I knew noth- 
ing till I had nearly arrived there. 

“No further attempt was made to oppose 
my wishes, and I remained afterwards in 
my own apartments without attempting a 
change. Of course, I could not permit a 
servant to sleep in my bedroom, and I was 
nearly as solitary by day as by night. I 
shrunk from all familiar intercourse. The 
only persons I saw besides my husband and 
his children were the governesses, who one 
after another tried to endure the gloomy 

seclusion of Greyfriars. All were wearied 
out sooner or later; I believe I helped to 
frighten them away. No doubt, they thought 
me more than half insane. The present 
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governess seems likely to stay. She is s 
renga se sensible and agreeable, and } 
ave sometimes felt that it might be possi- 
ble for me to make a friend of her, so far 
as my unhappy lot can permit; but she is 
full of prejudices; and I can see that al- 
though she pities me, she is shocked by 
many of my opinions. 
« Well, I have done: there is no more to 
tell. I am still dragging on, year after 
year, a life, every breath of which is poi- 
soned. My victim in her silent prison is 
happier far than I—most happy in never 
hearing human voice, or seeing human 
face. Gladly would I change with her. 
Everything brings pain to me. It is pain 
to see the innocent children whose love I 
ought to win, wearying through the half- 
hours they are sometimes obliged to pass 
with me, and escaping the first possible 
moment. It is agony to feel more and more 
certain that he for whom I have sacrificed 
all here and.all hereafter,—if there be a 
hereafter,—has never—no, never—loved me, 


is troubled and perplexed when duty and 
custom compel him to endure my presence. 
He little knows that my life is an unceasing 
sacrifice to him. Nothing keeps me here 
but the knowledge of the horror, disgrace, 
and wretchedness which my death would 
cause to fall so heavily upon him. I have 
means always about me that would rid me 
of life’s agony in a moment, and should an 
almost impossible casualty reveal the trut 
to him, I will not live a single hour—not 
one more long miserable day, not one more 
long terrible night. Often I ask what with- 
holds me from ridding myself of this crush- 
ing burden? A few drops in her food, and 
Iam free. I have freed myself once ; why 
not again? I can only answer that I can- 
not. I have a kind of frantic conviction 
that if I were once to pass such food into 
her prison, I should surely lose my senses; 
I should be mad. The impossibility of sav- 
ing her would be distracting. I believe I 
should betray everything ; 1 cannot trust 
myself. . I drive the thought from me; yet 
it will come. 


‘There are times when I a for the 


superstitions I have been taught to despise, 
when I long to say: ‘God help me!’ But 
I forget myself. 1 know that sin has no real 
existence, and never could what is called in 
pious jargon a sinful act be more justifiable 
than mine. Its miserable consequence was 
a chance, a mere accident; but for that 
wretched, little, unwilling witness, I should 
now be a happy and prosperous woman. . 
know this life is all: death is simply annl- 
hilation, a mingling with the elements, @ 
dispersion into atoms insensible to the past, 





and that even his kind and gentle nature . 
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the present, and the future, Oh, feeble 
wretch that am! [I still long to say, ‘God 
help me! God help me!’” 





I know not how to describe the. state of 
mind in which I was left when I had fin- 
ished this manuscript. It now appears very 
strange to me that I was not more shocked 
by the dreadful crime it narrated, by the 
miseries described by the unhappy lady, and 
by the almost supernatural detection of her 
guilt, All was fearful, harrowing, over- 
whelming. Yet these thoughts came to me 
only by fits and starts. It was the living 
witness of her crime, the young creature 
who had passed seven or eight years, from 
childhood to womanhood, without sight or 
speech of human kind: alone in those re- 
mote chambers night and day, summer and 
winter, the long years passing on without 
change and without hope! separated, by her 
own singular determination, from the only 
being she could have looked upon or spoken 
to—“She is here! she is under this very 
roof,” I repeated to myself. ‘She is now 
at this instant, perhaps, within a few yards 
of me, dragging through one of her many 
hundred long and weary nights; a few 
hours, and I shall see her, speak to her. 
What will she be like? Have her senses 
failed? Will she understand our words ? 
Will she believe us and admit us?” [I re- 
membered the little thin pale child in that 
picture at the cottage; I portrayed to my- 
self such a face and figure, only taller and 
older looking— looking, perhaps, prema- 
turely old—a worn, withered woman of 
nineteen ! 

Sleep was impossible that night; I did 
not even go to bed, but only refreshed my- 
self by washing and a change of dress, be- 
fore I was joined by Mr. Davis very early 
in the morning. He looked as if he had 
had as little rest as myself. At first we 
only shook. hands, and were silent. The 
unfolded papers lay on the table. We turned 
our eyes involuntarily towards them, and at 
length I said in a kind of whisper: “ What 
can be done? What shall we do?” 

“Sit down, my dear Miss Vernon,” said 
he; and he drew a chair and seated himself 
beside me: “we must talk this terrible 
business quietly over. Captain Sinclair has 
left the whole management tous. To release 
the poor victim of that wretched woman’s 
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guilt, must of course be our first object; but 
it needs much consideration. How to effect 
it, without exposing the truth, seems al- 
most impracticable ; yet poor Sinclair’s last 
words to me, wringing my hand in his, were 
an entreaty to prevent exposure if possible. 
What would you propose? Can you sug- 
gest anything? M/‘Ilvar, who is now per- 
fectly composed and clear in mind, thinks 
we had better confide in the Daltons.” 

“That is just what I was going to pro- 
pose,” said I, ‘Itseems to me that we can 
scarcely, unaided, remove this poor girl, and 
provide for her even a temporary refuge 
without some help. The rector and his 
wife are excellent and thoroughly trust- 
worthy people, warm-hearted and sensible. 
Iam sure that they are kind, and they are 
safe ; they will harbor no idea of bringing 
that wretched woman to justice.” As I 
spoke, I saw a strange and peculiar expres- 
sion pass over Mr. Davis’ countenance, and 
I paused. 

‘‘That wretched woman,” said he, “is 
safe from every evil of this world.” 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “she had poison with 
her; she implies it in her story.” 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, “she was taken dead out 
of the carriage. An express arrived late 
last night with this note; ” and he put a 
letter into my hand. It was scarcely legi- 
ble, but with some difficulty I read as fol- 
lows :— 

“DEAR Davis,—My wife is dead; she 
sat in total silence till we were near L——, 
then she put her hand into mine. I could 
not reject it; she pressed it, and clasped it 
closely for a few minutes, when I felt the fin- 
gers relaxing from their hold, and I with- 
drew mine just as we stopped at the hotel. 
I got out first, and the people came round, 
There was some confusion and exclamations 
that I was too bewildered to understand, 
till I saw her lifted out—dead, quite dead. 
There was a small phial in her other hand. 
I remain here; the people are very civil. 
Do what you can for me; spare her if you 
can. Consult Miss Vernon. I scarcely 
know what I am writing. God “ — 

I returned the letter to Mr. Davis in 
silence, for I could not speak. He then 
gave me the following account of what had 
happened after he left us at the cottage. 


“When I arrived at Greyfriars, I met 





Captain Sinclair in the hall, looking the pic- 
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ture of amazement and terror. He had a 
roll of papers in his hand, and seizing my 
arm, he dragged me into the nearest parlor, 
where he sat down, saying, ‘ Read this with 
me.’ 

“TI took a seat by his side, scarcely know- 
ing what I did, and we locked together 
through those details of Lady Dighton’s 
life which I left for you last night. His 
hands shook so that I was obliged to assist 
him in holding the papers. His anxiety 
seemed to be to get towards the end, and he 
passed over many pages, till his eye caught 
the name of Greyfriars; then he seemed to 
nerve himself, and he read with comparative 
composure. I read with him as I sat by his 
side. As we approached the dreadful ter- 
mination, he trembled all over, but he mas- 
tered his feelings with more resolution than 
might have been expected from him. When 
we had finished, he was so still, that I be- 
lieved, and I still think, he was nearly faint- 
ing. ' 

“ At that moment, however, Lady Digh- 
ton’s maid came suddenly in, saying, very 
abruptly, ‘Oh, you are here, sir; I have 
been all over the house after you. What 
are we to do? My lady is ordering things 
to be packed, and the chaise to be got 
ready. Are we going away, sir? What 
is to be done ?’” 

“‘¢ Yes,’ said he, in a low voice to me— 
‘yes, that will be best. I must go with her; 
you will remain and act for me.’ 

“‘T told him I would go and endeavor to 
ascertain Lady Dighton’s wishes : he assented 
feebly, and signed for me to go. You may 
guess with what strange and bewildered 
feelings I went towards her apartments; 
but M‘Ilvar met me on my way. He was 
perfectly calm and collected. 

«¢ Have you been with Captain Sinclair ? 
Do you know all ?’ he said. 

“‘ T answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

«¢ You know they are preparing to leave 
this place ?’ 

“« « Yes,’ said I again. 

«Tt is well,’ he answered; ‘it is her do- 
ing, and I think she has decided wisely.’ 

“I entered his chamber with him as he 
spoke, and he shut the door and continued. 
‘ When I reached the house, I went straight 
up to her apartments, and walked into the 

sitting-room without knocking, or in any 
way announcing myself, Sinclair happened 


to be with her. I was acting under an irre. 
sistible impulse: hereafter, I may be better 
able to recall the particulars. My impres- 
sion is that I accused her in plain terms of 
her twofold crime. I know I spoke of the 
murder of Sir Thomas, and of Grace Wil- 
son’s concealment. I believe there never 
was such a woman before, and never will be 
again. I was fairly roused from my own 
trancelike sensations by her. coldness and 
resolution. She looked at me with an un- 
moved countenance—cold, haughty, and de- 
termined; then rising from her seat, she 
lifted up the lid of a writing-box on the table 
before her, and taking thence a large packet, 
gave it to Sinclair, saying very quietly, 
“ Read the two or three last sheets of these 
papers; and take me away.” 

“ «She then passed, with a slow and 
steady step, into the adjoining room. Sin- 
clair left the room with the papers in his 
hand, like a man ina dream. I waited for 
some time, thinking that she might perhaps 
return or send for me. In truth, I was glad 
to be alone, and sit down, and endeavor to 
collect my thoughts, and consider what it 
would be best todo. Soon, however, a maid- 
servant came from the inner chamber in 
haste and disturbance. She started at see 
ing me, but appeared too much occupied with 
her own troubles to think much about it, and 
seeming glad to pour them out to anybody, 
she began telling me that she believed her 
lady had gone out of her mind. She had 
suddenly ordered horses to be put to the 
carriages, and preparations to be made for 
an immediate departure from the abbey. I 
asked if her lady was ill. 

«6 Not a bit of it,” she answered in an 
angry tone; ‘there is nothing in the world 
the matter with her that Ican see. Of all 
her strange whims, this is the strangest; 
but I-shall go to the captain, and hear what 
he. says to it.” 

““¢She then left the room, and I soon 
followed her, intending to seek for poor 
unhappy Sinclair, when I met you.’ I told 
him that the servant had been to her mas 
ter, and I believod he was actually going 
to take Lady Dighton from the abbey. We 
then went to the parlor in which I had left 
Sinclair, and found him again reading the 
manuscript. He was manifestly overpow- 





ered, and unable to think or even to speak 
collectedly. We made him take some wine, 
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and reasoned with, and tried to console him, 
but it was some time before he could com- 
prehend what we said, or speak rationally 
himself ; and when at length he was calmer, 
and could listen to us, he acquiesced in 
everything that we proposed with the help- 
lessness of a child.” 


Mr. Davis here paused, and taking up 
Captain Sinclair’s letter, he showed me a 
postscript, in which he implored him and 
Mr. M‘Ilvar and myself to act for him in 
every particular, and on the opposite page 
was an order toa large amount on his bank- 
ers in London. “This agrees,” he contin- 
ued, “ with the terms on which we parted; 
we were to undertake the painful and per- 
plexing business here, and he to remain 
for the present with Lady Dighton at the 
hotel at L——.” Mr. Davis stopped with 
a visible shudder. “It is terrible to think 
of her,” he said, “either living or dead; 
but it is impossible not to feel that her 
death removes one great difficulty. That 
which remains seems almost insurmounta- 
ble. What is to be done with that unfor- 
tunate child ? ” 

“Child!” I interrupted; “she must be 
nearly twenty.” 

“Yes,” said he, thoughtfully ; “ true—too 
true. We must act quickly, Miss Vernon, 
for the measure we had recourse to in order 
to relieve our late perplexities is no small 
addition to those of the present moment : 
M‘Ilvar’s brother may be here the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, he may indeed,” said I; “I had 
never thought of that.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Davis, after a pause 
of some moments, “‘ that we cannot do bet- 
ter than adopt your first suggestion. We 
must have some help from without to assist 
in the secret removal of our poor prisoner, 
and to secure her some asylum for the pres- 
ent; and you think so highly of the Dal- 
tons, that we may surely venture to confide 
in them.” 

I repeated my conviction of their worth 
and good feelings; and Mr. Davis soon 
after left me to go to the rectory, where he 
had an interview with Mr. Dalton. Great, 
as may well be imagined, was his horror 
and astonishment: and so soon as he was 
able, after listening to so fearful a secret, 
he revealed it as cautiously as he could to 
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'his wife. She was a person of great good 
sense, warm-hearted, and energetic, and was 
better able to collect her thoughts and ar- 
range our plans than her husband. They 
both remembered the disappearance of poor 
Grace Wilson, and had several times seen 
her; but owing to the repulsive character 
of her grandmother, they had not much 
personal knowledge of her. Mrs. Dalton’s 
first suggestions removed several of our 
greatest difficulties. She said that it was 
a common practice with her husband, when 
they expected guests at the rectory, to go to 
meet the London coaches at a spot about 
three miles from the village, in his own 
four-wheeled chaise, built purposely to suit 
the ruts and obstacles in the narrow lanes 
which led to the high London road. The 
last coach passed the junction with the lane 
between eleven and twelve at night; and 
she proposed that he should leave home at 
the proper time, announcing that he should 
bring back a lady-visitor, for whom duo 
preparations would be made at the rectory. 
Meanwhile, we were to prepare our prisoner 
for her release, and bring her to the place 
at which Mr. Dalton would be awaiting her 
in his carriage. 

Mrs. Dalton had done little more than 
sketch this plan, when Mr. Davis proposed 
that she should accompany him to Greyfri- 
ars to talk it over with me. During his 
absence, I had taken a hasty breakfast 
with my pupils, and had broken to them 
as well as I could the sudden death of their 
stepmother. They were naturally startled 
and awe-struck by the news, but they were 
too young and too honest to affect a sorrow 
they did not feel. The servants had heard 
of the event from the man who brought 
Captain Sinclair’s letter; they assumed 
grave faces very dutifully, and nothing 
more could be expected of them. That un- 
happy woman had won neither love nor 
reverence from any one. 

I was still giving directions as to the 
mourning and other matters, when I was 
informed of the arrival of the Daltons. I 
found Mr. Davis and Mr. M’Ilvar with 
them, and scarcely greeting each other, we 
entered at once upon the consideration of 
Mrs. Dalton’s proposal. I suggested some 
slight additions to it; namely, that the ex- 
pected visitor at the rectory should lose her 





luggage by some means or other on the 
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road, and consequently be obliged to be sup- 

plied with linen and other necessaries by | 
Mrs. Dalton, and also that the servants | 
should be prepared for the arrival of an in- | 
valid lady, who would probably go immedi- | 
ately to bed. During all our projects and | 
arrangements, I could not help thinking how | 
wholly in the dark we were talking and de- 

ciding. “In what state shall we find this | 
poor creature ? How shall we communicate | 
with her? Will she admit us? Shall we 

be able to remove her?” These and a thou- 

sand other anxious and doubtful questions | 
were continually forcing themselves upon | 
my mind. It seemed to be tacitly accepted 

as a matter of course that Mr. Davis and I 

were to be left to adopt whatever means of 

imparting to the prisoner the great change 

impending over her should appear best to. 
us, and it was equally obvious to all that a | 
communication by letter in the first instance | 
would be most advisable and considerate. 

After the Daltbns had left us, therefore, I 
wrote in as kind terms as I could devise, 
preparing her for good and wonderful news. 
I then informed her of Lady Dighton’s death, 
and enclosed one of the papers she had 'eft 
behind her, with a minute description of the 
means of access to the secret chambers, and 
a confession that there was a person impris- 
oned there. I told her who I was, and how 
deeply I felt for her, and that she would for 
the present have a refuge with Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalton, whom she could no doubt remem- 
ber, at the rectory; that there was not a 
thought of taking her to her grandmother, 
but that she would be entirely provided for 
in future by friends who would treat her with 
the tenderest care, and urge nothing upon 
her contrary to her wishes. I explained to 
her the plan for her removal that night, and 
implored her in the most earnest and affec- 
tionate terms to remove the inner fastenings 
of her chamber at the appointed time. I said 
her friends would return in an hour for her 
answer, and that no attempt would be made 
to see her at that time, nor till after the fam- 
ily were in bed. 

When we were sure that all the servants 
were at dinner, a very important and length- 
ened business at Greyfriars, Mr. Davis and 
I, guided by the clear and minute direc- 
tions of Lady Dighton, threaded the curious 
labyrinth leading to the secret chambers, and 








arrived at the apparent solid wall which com- 
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municated with them. He soon discovered 
the spring which revealed the turning-ma- 
chine, and put the letter within it. In breath- 
less silence, we awaited the event. I trem- 
bled so much, that I was obliged to sit down 
upon the floor of the passage, and he leaned 
against the wall with clenched hands and 
eyes nailed upon the outer door of the ma- 
chine. A pause that seemed interminable 
—a silence that might be heard—followed. 
I know not how long it lasted. At length 
the wheel moved, and a piece of paper fell 
through to the ground, upon which was writ- 
ten in a good plain, though evidently trem- 
bling hand: “I will unfasten the bolts at ten 
o’clock to-night. God pardon you if you are 
deceiving me.” 

There was something very touching to me 
in these few words—timid trustfulness, yet 
natural misgiving. It may seem strange to 
say, but I was startled by the conviction they 
afforded that the whole dreadful story was 
real. There she was, within that wall, Grace 
Wilson, the poor child, the witness of the 
murder, the prisoner of eight years. I should 
soon see her, speak to her. These thoughts 
and feelings crowded so upon me that Mr. 
Davis had to speak almost harshly to me ere 
he could arouse me to the exertion of rising 
and leaving the place. All our plans were 
successfully put in practice. Mr. Davis came 
to me when the children were gone to bed, 
and all was quiet in the abbey, and we im- 
mediately enclosed ourselves within the pas- 
sage leading to the secret chambers. There 
we waited in silence till the old abbey clock 
tolled out the hour of ten, its deep hoarse 
tones deadened by the thick walls around 
us. Mr. Davis had previously moved the 
spring, which caused the surface of the ap- 
parently massive wall to slide aside, discov- 
ing a strong narrow door in the actual wall 
of the chamber. We drew near to it and lis- 
tened, and very soon we heard harsh grating 
noises within, like the removal of heavy bolts 
and bars. The sounds ceased, and Mr. 
Davis laid his hand upon the handle of the 
door, and after a moment’s hesitation, turned 
the lock. It yielded to his touch, and turn- 
ing to me, he gently drew me through the 
door at the same moment with himself, but 
a step or two behind him. My heart beat 
so fast and violently, that it somewhat di- 
verted my attention; my head throbbed, 
and my eyes were dazzled. I saw only that 
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I was entering a lighted chamber, but I could 
not at first distinguish a single object within 
it. 

It was not till several hours later, and 
when I was alone for the night, that I could 
attempt to recall with any accuracy the cir- 
cumstances of our admission to that apart- 
ment, the scene of so much strange guilt and 
suffering. I heard and saw and acted like 
one in a dream ; and it still seems to me like 
putting the fragments of a dream together 
when I endeavor to relate this portion of my 
story. 

I entered, as I have said, behind Mr. 
Davis ; he paused after a few steps, and drew 
me forward. The room was well lighted, and 
he first thing I observed was a low narrow 
aed, with its side against the wall opposite 
the door. Upon it sat a shapeless kind of 
figure in a silk dressing-gown, hanging 
loosely about her. The thin delicate child 
in the picture at the cottage was vividly pres- 
entinmy mind. Isawa heavy-looking crea- 
ture with light hair, a large sallow face, and 
eyes swollen, and scarcely visible. She was 
shaking from head to foot; she neither 
looked at us nor spoke tous. I took one 
of her hands, and it clasped mine—oh, so 
closely ; and then she bowed her poor head 
upon it, and uttered a sound, something be- 
tween a groan and a cry, such as I never be- 
fore heard, and while I live can never forget. 
I pressed her hands to my bosom; I kissed 
her forehead; I tried to speak, but could 
not; and I thankfully heard Mr. Davis say: 
“ My poor girl, fear nothing; you are safe, 
you are free, and with friends eager to help 
you; calm yourself, and come with us.” He 
then gave me a bonnet and shawl that we 
had brought with us. It was some time be- 
fore I could attempt to put them on to her. 
She kept clinging to my hands, to my shoul- 
der, to my dress; still without speaking a 
single word. Her breath grew shorter and 
shorter, and at length, with a loud and fear- 
ful scream, she went into violent hysterics. 
We had taken the precaution to bring harts- 
horn and restoratives with us, but for some 
time they were without effect. At length, 
the worst paroxysm seemed passed ; she be- 
came quieter, and we laid her gently on the 
bed. Her face was turned to the wall, and 
she uttered no sound, although every two or 
three minutes she was shaken all over by 
convulsive twitchings, 
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“ We cannot attempt to move her in this 
state,” I whispered to Mr. Davis. 

“No,” he answered. ‘“ Would you object 
to remaining with her while I go and explain 
to Dalton the cause of the delay?” 

This was agreed upon. I cannot call it 
fear, but I own to a very uncomfortable feel- 
ing when the door of that chamber closed 
upon me. The poor creature continued per- 
fectly still, except for the involuntary move- 
ments; these soon became less violent, and 
at length ceased, and I believed she had 
fallen asleep. I looked around me. The 
room was small, but lofty ; and the outer 
air must have been in some degree admitted 
near the ceiling, as a lamp hanging from 
thence flared and burned unevenly, while 
the flame of a candle on a table in the middle 
of the room was still. There were two or 
three tables, and several chairs; shelves 
against the wall, on which there were many 
books ; and doors to closets, that must have 
been made in the wall, as they did not pro- 
ject beyond it. One of these was open, and 
appeared to be filled with glass and crockery. 
At the further end of the room, an open 
door showed the interior of another lighted 
chamber ; this, she told me afterwards, was 
the winter-room, one side of it being formed 
by the back of the great kitchen chimney, 
and consequently always warm. In that 
room, also, was a sink, and a pump of excel- 
lent water. In the angles of the wall of the 
kitchen chimney were closets, in which the 
bed-linen, blankets, and coverlets were kept, 
and an extra mattress always aired and ready 
for use ; and some contrivance in the ceiling 
admitted air into this chamber, but not so 
freely as in the other, which was called the 
summer-room. Iam here briefly summing 
up much that I heard at different times 
afterwards; and I must not forget to men- 
tion that for the comfort, and to promote the 
health of the inhabitants of these chambers, 
there was admission from the inner room to 
along passage running withia the wall of 
the chapel, into which the outer air was 
freely admitted. It was only wide enough 
for one person, and was wholly unfurnished, 
and evidently contrived as a promenade for 
those concealed or imprisoned there. The - 
mode of conveying air to all these places 
must have been exceedingly curious and 
circuitous, for in no part was there ever vis- 
ible one single ray of light. That unhappy 
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girl, from the moment in which she fell 
senseless by the side of her murdered father, 
never again beheld a glimpse of God’s blessed 
daylight. 

She still continued quiet and silent, and I 
remained anxiously watching by her. At 
length she said in a sort of hoarse whisper, 
“Tam not asleep; I think I can move 
now.” 

I raised her up in my arms ; I felt as if I 
knew not how to be kind enough to her, and 
I could not restrain my tears as I gently 
kissed her brow. She felt them falling on 
her face, and she said: “I believe you—I 
trust you;” and she laid her head on my 
shoulder and wept calmly—I might say 
sweetly, so much the tears seemed to soothe 
and relieve her. Very soon I was able to 
prepare her for her removal. She tied the 
bonnet herself, and helped me with the 
shawl. I saw plainly that her dress was one 
of Lady Dighton’s silk wrapping-gowns, and 
it hung awkwardly upon her; but her head 
was very neat, and her hair nicely brushed 
and arranged. By this time, Mr. Davis 
again made his appearance, and was greatly 
pleased to find her composed and ready to 


depart. I asked her if there was anything 


she wished to take away with her. She 
looked around, and shaking her head, said, 
**No—oh, no!” Mr. Davis then lowered 
the lamps, and extinguished them, and put 
out the candle. We left the room by the 
light of a lantern we had brought with us. 
Mr. Davis fastened the door, and replaced 
the contrivances for concealment, and the 
silent chambers became tenantless, and re- 
turned to their original mysterious secrecy. 

Mr. Dalton, in accordance with our ar- 
rangement, was in readiness with his chaise 
near the abbey. We helped the poor girl 
in, and I got in also, and sat beside her, 
putting my arm round her waist. I ex- 
plained our plan to her as we drove on, and 
told her of the kind Mrs. Dalton who would 
receive and take care of her. By a circuit- 
ous route, Mr. Dalton reached the lane lead- 
ing from the high London road to the rec- 
tory ; I got out at the gate, and being joined 
by Mr. Davis, who had walked thither by a 
short-cut across some fields, we returned to- 
gether to the abbey, and almost without 
speaking to each other, crept quietly to our 
bedrooms. 

I believe I have said before that I can 
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never quite understand the effect which these 
strange events produced upon my mind 
while they were occurring. I scarcely 
thought of the frightful guilt of Lady Digh- 
ton, or of the peculiarly painful position of 
poor good kind Captain Sinclair. The suf- 
ferings and the feelings of Grace Wilson en- 
grossed almost all my thoughts. When I 
went to bed, however, I slept soundly, for I 
was quite worn out by fatigue and anxiety. 
I awoke with a strange confusion of feeling 
and recollection, and hardly able to believe 
in the occurrences of the last twenty-four 
hours. I met my pupils at breakfast, and 
released them from any lessons for that day. 
They asked anxiously after their father, and 
then went off to some work of colored pa- 
pers, paste and paste-board. Mr. Davis 
and Mr. M‘Ilvar were engaged in looking 
through papers and letters for Captain Sin- 
clair, from whom they had received a 
packet, giving them full powers to act for 
him, and requesting them to settle whatever 
was necessary with the steward and house- 
keeper. 

Soon after breakfast, Mrs. Dalton came 
to me as we had previously agreed upon. 
She had not much to tell. She believed 
Grace had slept well, and she had induced 
her to continue in bed, and have the day- 
light very cautiously admitted to her cham- 
ber. All agitation had passed away; she 
lay quite still, and spoke little. It appeared 
to Mrs. Dalton that her mind was pro- 
foundly occupied in endeavoring to realize 
the great change of circumstances around 
her. I returned to the rectory with Mrs. 
Dalton, and found her still silent and quiet. 
When I took her hand, she grasped mine 
strongly, and kissed it, but without speak- 
ing. She got up after dusk, and the next 
morning arose before breakfast. Mrs. Dal- 
ton had made a shade for her eyes, and in 
a few days she could endure the daylight 
very tolerably ; but she continued to speak 
little, and appeared to be continually wrapped 
in a sort of heavy reverie. I had after- 
wards reason to think that much of this was 
habit, and that a great portion of her time 
in her prison-chamber had been passed in 
this manner, which frequently ended in a 
dozing kind of sleep. It was long before 
she would enter into anything like conver- 
sation, and very long before she would give 
any perticulars of her sufferings during 
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those eight long years of silence and soli- 
tude, when, shut up in two small chambers, 
she never heard a human voice, or caught a 
glimpse of daylight. Of the scene of the 
murder, she never could be induced to say 
more than a few whispering words, and no 
one who saw the dreadful expression of 
horror in her face if the slightest allusion 
were made to it, could persevere in pressing 
the subject upon her. Only once did she 
speak to me of her feelings and impressions 
when she recovered her senses in the secret 
chamber : she said she soon began to under- 
stand that she had been carried into some 
place of confinement, and she expected noth- 
ing but a cruel death from the same ruthless 
hand that had, before her eyes, destroyed 
her father. After a time, however, she per- 
ceived the strong inner fastenings to the 
door. She drew the bolts and fixed the 
bars in a kind of frenzy, and, seizing the 
light, she rushed about the rooms to see if 
there was any other entrance. When satis- 
fied that she was so far secure, she said she 
kneeled down and said the Lord’s Prayer, 
and then seated herself with her eyes fixed 
on the door, fully expecting to be starved to 
death, and deliberately preferring this fear- 
ful alternative, to any sort of communication 
with Lady Dighton. How long she would 
have persevered in this determination, had 
there been no means of conveying food to 
her, is probably very doubtful ; but it is very 
likely that it might have continued till she 
was too weak to remove the heavy fasten- 
ings. It was evident that she never ceased 
to believe that her life would be sacrificed 
the moment she admitted her jailer. 

“ But,” said I, “did you not take hope 
from her regularly supplying you with food, 
linen, lights, and everything you could re- 
quire P ” 

“Never,” she answered. ‘I believed it 
was all done to entrap me, and because even 
her stony heart could not endure to leave 
me to die without help. Many notes were 
written to me with entreaties, promises, even 
solemn oaths—but how could I trust her 
after what I had seen: my only friend, the 
only person who had ever loved me, help- 
less in his bed—— ” 

And here she stopped, as she always did 
when she approached the subject of the 
murder. I wondered that the idea of poison 





seemed never to have occurred to her, but I| dulness. She had obediently, and probably 
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afterwards found that it had been present 
with her during the whole of her impris- 
onment; but she had fortunately imbibed 
some ignorant notion that it could only be 
conveyed in liquids, She drank nothing 
but water and tea, which she had means of 
preparing for herself; and she said that 
there were dozens of wine, with which she 
had been supplied at different times, stand- 
ing in one of the many closets in the cham- 
bers. She was regularly supplied with books, 
which she used to return when read; and 
one of her few amusements was to make ex- 
tracts from them. She knitted stockings 
and mittens for herself; and having been 
furnished with a pack of cards, she played 
a great deal at a solitary game called Pa- 
tience. 

There was a singular sort of quietness in 
her disposition. and habits, which must have 
been partly natural to her, though, of course, 
it had been greatly nourished and increased 
by the strange solitude of her life. A mind 
of any superior stamp could never have 
succumbed, as hers did, into the dead calm 
in which she appears to have spent the 
greater portion of her time ; and one of only 
average energy and spirit would assuredly 
have resisted, in some measure, the numb- 
ing influences which surrounded her, and 
have gained as much as, under such cruel 
disadvantages, could be acquired from books, 
mental effort, and memory. On the other 
hand, a more sensitive and impulsive tem- 
perament would, no doubt, have suffered 
fearfully in mind and body, perhaps even to 
insanity or death. Grace Wilson had, how- 
ever, a peculiar and decided stillness of char- 
acter, most singularly suited to the extraor- 
dinary trial she was destined to undergo. 
She had good moderate abilities, and had 
so far profited by the education Sir Thomas 
had secured to her, that she could read and 
write very fairly ; it was plain that she had 
not been either an idle or a stupid child up 
to the moment in which she was separated 
from all her fellow-beings ; but it was equally 
evident that she had made little or no prog- 
ress beyond that moment. As I knew her 
better, I perceived more and more that she 
had good common sense, a kind and grateful 
heart, and an honest and truthful nature; 
but she evinced no wish to improve herself, 
and was, in many respects, supine even to 
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very slowly, learned whatever had been 
taught her, and she carried the results of 
that teaching into her prison; if she added 
to them at all, it was done insensibly, and 
without any particular effort of her own. 
The quietude of her nature was, I suppose, 
physically, a preservative to her, for, strange 
to say, her health never suffered, and al- 
though, as she got older, she grew fat and 
heavy, she had never needed, nor taken, any 
kind of medicine. 

We spent several months together while 
Captain Sinclair was endeavoring to arrange 
the perplexing business that had fallen upon 
him, and to make up his mind as to the fu- 
ture. In accordance with the advice of Mr. 
Davis, to whom he turned almost helplessly 
for guidance, he requested me to go with 
Grace and my pupils to a distant town, 
where we were wholly unknown. Lady 
Dighton had left him a large fortune, but 
she was correct in her conviction that he 
would never profjt by the bequest. How- 
ever, in a letter which was found with her 
will, she stated that having ascertained that 
she could secure any legacies she might 
leave to Ellen and Janet, and their heirs, so 
that their father could have no power to 
reject them, she had accordingly directed the 
lawyer, with whom she had communicated 
by letter on the subject of her will, to divide 
twenty thousand pounds of her funded prop- 
erty between them, under stringent condi- 
tions in the hands of trustees. Except these 
legacies to his daughters, Captain Sinclair 
retained only a third ten thousand pounds, 
which he felt more than justified in settling 
upor Grace Wilson. The whole of the large 
remainder of Lady Dighton’s settlement, 
after all necessary expenses had been de- 
frayed, he paid over to the heir of the bar- 
onetcy and its hereditary estates. He had 
only two friends whom he could consult in 
his heavy troubles, and they were those who 
had been the unconscious means of bringing 
them upon him. Both Mr. Davis and Mr. 
M'‘llvar, while they agreed in the propriety 
of his honorable resignation of Lady Digh- 
ton’s bequest to himself, united in urging 
him to avail himself of an offer from the 
trustees of his children, of whom Mr. Dal- 
ton was one, to allow a large portion of the 
interest of their legacies for their board and 
education; and he ultimately yielded, in 
some measure, to their arguments, but it 


was with painful reluctance. Mr. M‘Ilvar, 
feeling that he had brought so much suffer- 
ing upon a most amiable and high-principled 
man, exerted all his interest, which was 
considerable, to procure for him some situa- 
tion under government, and nothing could 
have accorded better with poor Captain Sin- 
clair’s wishes than the consulship offered to 
him at a port in the east of Europe. It re- 
moved him from England, which had become 
hateful to him, and from all possibility of 
intercourse with the few who were acquainted 
with Lady Dighton’s story. He never could 
be induced to see Grace Wilson, and he did 
not meet me again till he came only for a few 
hours after we had removed to a lodging 
recommended by the Daltons in a distant 
village. He was a sadly changed man, and 
I could see almost in the first greeting that 
his manner was totally altered towards me. 
He was most grateful and liberal, and meant 
to be very kind, but he could not meet my 
eye, and seemed to dread every word I said 
to him. His plans were then unsettled, and 
soon afterwards came the offer from Mr. 
M‘Ilvar of which I have just spoken. Mr. 
Davis told me that “it made another man 
of him.” He brightened up from that mo- 
ment, gave an immediate and most thank- 
ful answer in assent, and employed himself 
incessantly in preparations for a speedy de- 
parture to his official post. 

When all was completed, he came to fetch 
his daughters. He was much overcome 
when he parted from me; and Ellen and 
Janet were as sorry as such young girls 
could be with a prospect before them which 
their father had in his letters depicted in the 
most favorable colors. We parted: I felt 
that it was a final parting, and such it proved 
to be. His liberality towards me had been 
far beyond what I could either expect or ac- 
cept, and [ believe he had a real regard and 
esteem for me ; but I was not surprised when 
our intercourse by letter gradually died away. 
The girls wrote frequently and affectionately 
to me for a few months, but their letters be- 
came more and more brief and far between, 
and in less than two years ceased altogether. 
I have occasionally heard of them, and I be- 
lieve that both are well married to foreign- 
ers. Their father is always spoken of with 
respect and esteem. 

I had consented to remain with Grace Wil- 
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Sinclair’s departure from England. We went 
on very quietly and very amicably together ; 
and I have little to add to what I have already 
said of her, except that, owing, I suppose, to 
a more healthy and natural mode of life, she 
improved very considerably in her personal 
appearance. She lost much of her dis- 
figuring fat, and her complexion became 
healthy looking, with a slight tinge of color. 
Her eyes were larger and brighter, and she 
had no longer a heavy expression of counte- 
nance, nor a dragging, loitering way of walk- 
ing and moving. Certainly, I could have 
made poor Grace a far more interesting per- 
sonage if I were composing a tale, instead 
of narrating actual occurrences for the pri- 
vate perusal of a few friends. Nevertheless, 
the termination of her story is, under all the 
circumstances which render it so peculiar, 
sufficiently strange for any novel, and so lit- 
tle to be expected, that I feel half afraid to 
relate it. 

The village in which we had fixed our tem- 
porary residence was in a very retired and 
agricultural part of the west of England. 
We there, in the course of a few months, be- 
came acquainted witha young man in whom 
I soon felt greatly interested. He was the 
only child of a very respectable small farmer, 
and had been deaf and dumb from his birth. 
He had been well educated among others as 
unfortunate as himself. His manners were 
pleasing and gentle, and, notwithstanding 
his natural defects, he was reckoned a very 
clever farmer, and was popular among his 
father’s laborers, who had established modes 
of communication with him which answered 
most of the purposes of ordinary conversa- 
tion. We knew his mother, in the first in- 
stance, owing to her supplying us with milk 
and poultry. She was an excellent, sensible, 
well-mannered woman. The father was a 
rougher sort of person, but a truly good and 
kind-hearted man. Both doted on their un- 
fortunate son, and I soon won their hearts 
by my knowledge of the finger-alphabet. 
The son was anxious to improve himself in 
drawing, and I undertook to assist him; I 
lent him books, and found him quick, intel- 
ligent, and perfectly unpresuming. Our in- 
timacy increased, Grace had learned the fin- 
ger-alphabet, and she and the young man 
were a good deal together. One morning I 
was surprised by a visit from the father, and 
thoroughly puzzled by his making me a long 
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and confused speech about his poor boy, as 
he called him, the object of which I could 
not for some time conceive, until at length, 
after many attempts, and much circumlocu- 
tion, he blundered out the plain words, that 
he feared his poor boy was greatly taken 
with Miss Wilson. Ina moment I perceived 
how very blind I had been; a thousand lit- 
tle circumstances came back to my recollec- 
tion that I had scarcely noticed at the time 
of their occurrence, and foremost among 
them was so vivid a remembrance of Grace’s 
unusual quickness and perseverance in ac- 
quiring the finger-alphabet, that I suspected 
there would be no reluctance on her part. 
This point was soon decided, as I had antici- 
pated. Her fortune was a great surprise to 
her lover and his parents, as they had natu- 
rally supposed that she was dependent upon 
me. I explained it and her want of relatives 
by the simple truth that she was the illegiti- 
mate child of a deceased gentleman of large 
property. When Captain Sinclair made over 
the money to her, he stipulated only—and it 
was more an entreaty than a condition—that 
she would faithfully observe total silence on 
all points connected with his unhappy wife. 
I assured him that he might firmly depend 
on Grace’s performance of the solemn prom- 
ise which she then made to him through me. 
Everything relating to her sufferings at Grey- 
friars became more and more distressing and 
painful to her, and there was a security in 
the pledge he required of her which was ev- 
idently a relief to her mind. Could I part 
from my charge under more favorable au- 
spices ? A deaf and dumb hasband, with no 
near relatives except an old father and mother, 
without a particle of suspicion, or even curi- 
osity, in their nature. I had for some time 
begun to feel that I might be much fettered 
by the singular circumstances connected with 
my protection of this poor girl, and although 
I had become really much attached to her, 
I confess that a great burden was lifted from 
my mind when I saw her so happily married. 

Her husband worshipped her, and thought 
himself the most fortunate of mankind. They 
had a pretty house and small farm very near 
the old homestead, and in due course of time 
were blessed with three children, none of 
whom inherited their father’s misfortune. 
Grace writes to me two or three times a 
year, and I have twice visited them. A hap- 
pier household I never saw, nor a more lov- 
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ing old grandfather and grandmother. I 
will only add to my story that I have lately 
heard that Greyfriars is levelled to the 
ground, and a new house is building nearly 
on the same site. I do not know whether 
the inevitable discovery of the concealed 
apartments created any sensation in the 
neighborhood, for the Daltons are removed 
to another and far-distant living, and I 
have no communication whatever with the 
place itself, All the sin and suffering those 
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walls contained may seem to have perished 
with them; but though sorrow may pass 
away, crime and its consequences cannot be 
crushed and extinguished. There is a name- 
less horror in every memory connected with 
Lady Digli‘on, whether dead or living. Mrs, 
Dalton told me that Captain Sinclair had 
added but three words to the name of his 
wife on the stone that covered her remains, 
These words are—‘ God is merciful! ” 





ESSAYS AND REMARKS. 


Apmrration. — Horace was but partially 
right in preaching Nil admirarit. To admire 
nothing whatever is far from being the one and 
only rule that can make and keep people happy. 
The happiest of men is he who thoroughly 
admires himself. Self-admiration would render 
a woman equally happy if she could be content 
with that; but women are not satisfied without 
the admiration of other folks. Neither are so 
many men as might be expected to be, from 
being endowed with the faculty of reason, which 
distinguishes man from the lower animals and 
the fair sex. 

Indifference to the admiration of others saves 
you from all unhappiness but what is caused by 
poverty, illness, domestic affliction, punishment, 
and the fear of it. 

Aman may admire himself in the mirror 
with much greater delight than that which a 
woman derives from the same contemplation of 
her own beauty, or the ugliness which she mis- 
takes for beauty; because he may not care 
whether anybody else admires him or no, but a 
woman is always uneasy on that point. Sup- 
pose a man is caught by a number of his 
acquaintance dancing before a looking-glass, as 
represented in Mr. Cruikshank’s caricature, he 
will, if regardless of others, feel no vexation, 
except at being interrupted in his enjoyment, 
and, if the spectators leave him alone, will per- 
haps go on dancing. 

An ill-made, coarse-featured, stupid-looking 
man, who admires his own person, is as happy 
in himself as the finest young fellow in the 
Grenadier Guards, if he is as well off, and per- 
haps happier if he does not care how his clothes 
are made, and has no anxiety about his boots. 

If you try to be admired, expect to be ridi- 
culed. They who laugh at each other behind 
one another’s backs laugh at you behind yours. 
If you are not ridiculed, you will be envied. 
Very likely you will be ridiculed and envied 
too 


Love of admiration in a wife would be all 
very well if it centred wholly in her husband ; 





but then she would want to dress every day at 
home as splendidly as she is dressed at evening 
parties ; which would be too expensive for the 
majority of men: who, as it is, complain that 
the milliners’ bills which they have to pay are 
excessive.—Punch. 


Tne Chaplain to Congress, the Rev. T. H. 
Stockton, has given the public a volume of 
“Poems, with Autobiographical and other 
Notes,” published by W. S. & A. Martien, of 
Philadelphia. They are full of a certain flowing 
eloquence of versification, such as we might 
expect to find in the writings of one who is able 
to move the minds of men by impassioned 
declamation. There are passages of sentiment 
which have great beauty, and passages of 
description which strike us as eminently orig- 
inal. The author has a fine eye for nature, and 
the power of vividly portraying what he sees. 
These are essential qualities of the poet, yet 
Mr. Stockton has hardly availed himself of them 
to their full extent. His poetry has a certain 
character of improvisation, as if poured from 
the mind with a rapidity which left no room for 
selection or revision. This does not impeach 
his poetical capacity, though it detracts from 
the perfection of what he has written. —M. Y. 
Eve. Post. 


Fiscan Fururity.—The Serpent used to 
be the emblem of Eternity. Now, however, the 
Serpent is superseded in that capacity by the 
Income-Tax, of which there is to be no end. 
The symbol is one which may be said to cor- 
respond to Eternity of the wrong sort.—Punch. 


Toast AND SentTIMENT.—Our Ironsides— 
the Navy and Women of England.—Punch. 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


From The Spectator. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* 

Mr. Macminian’s beautiful and scholarly 
reprint of The Pilgrim’s Progress may be 
taken as curious evidence of the position 
which the Baptist minister has won for him- 
self among the wise of all time. We have 
had true people’s editions, published more 
than a century ago, with grotesque pictures 
of Apollyon and Giant Despair, and sham 
people’s editions of later times, with exqui- 
sitely feeble engravings and weak evan- 
gelical commentaries. Mr. Macmillan has 
judged wisely in giving a simple pocket 
edition, with clear type and good paper, 
scarcely any notes, and with no preface but 
the author’s. The fact is that The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, like the Bible or Shakspeare, be- 
longs to spiritual regions, where mere criti- 
cism is at fault, and where those who have 
eaten their bread in tears have the highest 
artistic insight. True feeling revolts from 
a garrulous revelation of its own experience, 
and immature feeling is an impertinence. 
For a single man, therefore, deliberately to 
sit down and expound Shakspeare or Goethe, 
tracing their genius in its wanderings and 
sounding it in its depths, is a misapplication 
of time and powers that ought to be devoted 
to some handicraft, or at most to the me- 
chanical drudgery of literature. Science can 
give us casts and photographs but not statues 
or pictures. On the other hand, any one 
who will be content to read a great poem 
reverently, and to examine the new forms of 
life which have risen up before him as he 
read it, may find something worth telling 
to the world. A critic who would collect 
the best essays upon Dante, such as Mr. 
Church’s, or Mr. Carlyle’s, and would add 
Mr. Ruskin’s chapter on the landscape of the 
Divine Commedia, would contribute more to 
a true knowledge of the great medieval epic 
than by any conceivable amount of commen- 
tary. The essay, however weak it may be, at 
least examines the thought, and notes only 
traverse the details of style and execution. 

Probably every one who reads the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ” is struck by the incongru- 
ities of the author’s plan. Taking only the 
first and most perfect part it is difficult to 
construct a consistent idea of the allegory. 
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What, for instance, is the difference between 
the City of Destruction, which Christian 
leaves, and Vanity Fair, which he reaches 
near the end of his journey? He seems to 
start from the world, or unregenerate life, 
and to come again to it. How is it that 
Faithful has passed by the House Beautiful 
without entering it, and that Hopeful does 
not even need to climb the Hill Difficulty ? 
Indeed, this last fact seems to show that 
Vanity Fair is nearer to the Celestial City 
than the House Beautiful itself, the pilgrim 
from Vanity Fair not having to pass through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The 
confusion is the more remarkable as Igno- 
rance is carried away to hell even from the 
gates of heaven because he entered not in 
at the wicket-gate. It is a minor but a 
considerable incongruity that Faithful and 
Hopeful have no burdens, unless we assume 
that these have dropped off before they met 
Christian. Probably, however, it is safer to 
believe that Bunyan wrote for a class of men 
who cared little for artistic symmetry so long 
as every part was vivid and complete in it- 
self. The Puritan’s conception of the wicked 
world from which ke had come out, and 
which had existed even when the saints were 
ruling the earth under Cromwell, was quite 
distinct from his idea of the wicked world 
in which Charles II. was king and Jeffreys 
judge. The sin that taints the soul was ac- 
tually different from the sin that burns the 
body. Accordingly, in Vanity Fair we must 
consider the streets and booths, the drunk- 
ards and rioters, as mere accessories to the 
bloody tribunal. We feel from the first that 
Christian is no longer among fellow-citizens, 
as he was in the City of Destruction, and 
there is even an artistic probability in the 
scenes of his old life meeting him again, 
the sins which he has left far behind him 
on the road, anew soliciting, and at last 
judging and condemning him. It is as dis- 
loyal subjects of Beelzebub, as men who 
have despised the law of their prince, that 
the pilgrims are brought to trial. 

History is perhaps the best key to Bun- 
yan’s allegory. His work is the poem of all 
Protestantism, as all Catholicism is summed 
up in Dante. The symmetry of Dante’s cir- 
cles, spiral coil rising above spiral coil, the 
universality of the vision which saw all that 
time has made or shall make; the love that 
counted Ripheus a Christian, and the justice 
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that condemned master and friend to the un- 
quenchable flames of hell, all reflect the 
magnificent philosophy of the times that 
dealt with the future and the invisible as 
freely as with the present and the things of 
earth. But in virtue of this very greatness 
the human element is comparatively ob- 
scured throughout, the men and women 
whom we meet in the fiery gulfs of the In- 
ferno, or in the twilight of purgatory, are 
rather representatives of a class, instances 
of a sin, known to us in some typical act or 
speech, than many-sided in their strength 
and weaknesses like life. Francesca da 
Rimini, Ugolino, Ulysses, are love, hatred, 
and craft, eminent each of its kind but un- 
mixed. Bunyan’s world is strangely differ- 
ent. His faith is not weaker than Dante’s, 
or his vision dimmer. But he writes from 
the heart and from his own life ; the problem 
of existence for him is no questioning on 
the divine order, but the cry of his soul to 
be saved. Sometimes the cross which guides 
his way seems to narrow his horizon, and he 
dooms Ignorance to hell with no touch of 
that gracious compunction which led Dante 
to create a shadowy Elysium on the very 
shores of the abyss for the souls of the great 
who had not known Christ. But we gain in 
intensity what we lose in width. Dante, 
after all, gives us Heaven as the best men 
imagine it, and Bunyan describes man as 
God’s Spirit has renewed him. The individ- 
ual life, with its despondencies and doubts, 
its counsel sought from Mr. Legality, its 
casuistry with By-ends, its meditative dis- 
cussions, its passage through hell and the 
world, and its far-off glimpses of heaven is 
before us as one of God’s noblest servants 
lived it. The pilgrim and the straight path 
make up the book. 

A man starting from the history of his 
own experiences would generally become 
vulgar and egotistical, Half the hatred 
which the religious world complains of en- 
countering is provoked by its own habit of 
displaying its inner life as a stage property. 
But Bunyan was too full of the apostolical 
spirit to obtrude himself into his work. We 
may trace here and there an allusion to the 
times, a triumph which the Revolution pres- 
ently justified over the decay of Giant Pope, 
and a reminiscence of Twisden in Lord Hate- 
good. In the plenitude of military illustra- 
tion we may see recollections of the day 
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when Bunyan fought asa trooper for the 
Covenant and the Saints. But there is no 
bitterness in the satire, and no vindictive 
vain-glorying in the memories. Bunyan is 
against the Lord’s foes, but he is without 
personal enmity, and as he remembers the 
trumpet sound, he does not seem to recall 
that he heard it on the fields where the Man 
of Sin and his perfumed courtiers were 
beaten back. Yet his religion is not the 
faith which leads to quiet homes and a 
tranquil routine of devotion. He had lived 
in times when a Church, all the more intol- 
erant because its differences were slight, had 
tried to impose a mechanical compliance with 
its liturgy, and had kindled a worse than 
Marian persecution for the creed of Charles 
II. and Buckingham. He had seen sixty 
thousand of his countrymen hunted from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, rotting to death 
in foul gaols, sent to the plantations as 
slaves, or sworn to death falsely for speaking 
differently as they prayed, from Sheldon and 
Titus Oates. The iron of captivity had en- 
tered into his own soul, and his wife had 
been insulted when she appealed for him. 
A little compliance with legal ordinances, an 
acquiescence in moderately good institutions, 
and silence on one or two subjects for which 
his heart burned would have procured him 
and his fellows ample toleration to think, 
There was no question now of driving them 
to church. Their opposition was profitless, 
and their numbers were gradually growing 
small as the faint-hearted and the worldly 
failed from them. They were not called 
upon to buy the wares of Vanity Fair. Only, 
if like By-ends, they would “ jump in their 
judgment with the present way of the times,” 
“ liking that religion best that would stand 
with the security of God’s good blessings,” 
they might live sober and moral lives, talk- 
ing in biblical phraseology, doing works of 
charity, and only lying to their own souls and 
to God. At the distance of almost two cen- 
turies, the heart warms to think that so 
many thousand unlettered men were found 
to die obscurely in Christ’s cause. ‘ How 
to make the best of both worlds,” as a hand- 
book of popular religion puts it ; “‘ How to 
serve God and Mammon,” as was said more 
crudely in Galilee, was a thought that never 
flashed on the Baptist tinker. His idealism 





is the grander for its unconscious simplicity. 
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make every other sacrifice easily. He has 
left what made life beautiful behind him, 
but he is travelling toward the city that 
shines as the sun. The voice of Evangelist 
has been the destiny overruling earthly af- 
fections, and the antagonism of spirit and 
flesh, begun in a harsh separation, justifies 
himself by the pilgrim’s gradual exaltation 
above his old belongings. By the time 
Christian has reached the river, we feel that 
a world would have parted him from his 
wife, even had the voice of Heaven allowed 
him to end his days in the city where he was 
born. 

Perhaps, when all is said, it was partly 
the desire to vindicate Christian that led 
Bunyan to conduct Mercy and her children 
in a second part to the Celestial City. How- 
ever it may have arisen, the idea was unfor- 
tunate. Commonly, where the allegory of 


the first part is not reproduced it is violated. 
The idea of sending an escort with Christian 
and her children is the very negation of all 
Protestant independency. Greatheart is in 
fact a spiritual director. The land of Beu- 
lah, in which the pilgrims await a summons 
across the river, is another strange departure 


from the original conception ; and it is dif- 
ficult to understand how a man like Bunyan 
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can have contemplated rest upon earth even 
in a dream. Apart from the inimitable 
style, the chief merit of this part, perhaps, 
lies in showing how completely Bunyan had 
mastered the language and modes of thought 
usual among women, and how highly he val- 
ued them. The passage in which Gaius re- 
hearses the ministrations of women upon 
our Lord is a noble advance on the con- 
ventional sentiment of the times, and may 
fairly be quoted as proof how far Puritan 
Christianity was in advance of Cavalier civ- 
ilization. After all, the substantial failure 
of the work is not much to be regretted or 
wondered at. Beautiful and noble as a tran- 
sitional form, English Puritanism wanted 
the insight, the width, and the culture which 
are demanded for immortality. It had lived 
grandly in Cromwell and Milton, and it per- 
ished—perhaps with a higher beauty before 
God—in Baxter and Bunyan. Whether 
there was in Bunyan himself the germ of 
an unxepressed, undeveloped thought, of 
something higher than his own epic, must 
remain a mystery, but we are inclined to 
believe that, in this as in other cases, the 
artist’s great work was nobler than himself; 
or is it that the moment of inspiration comes 
only once in a lifetime ? 





Shakspeare. A Reprint of the Collected Works 
as first Published in 1623. Part I. containing 
the Comedies. Booth. 


OFTEN have zealous students and judicious 
admirers of Shakspeare, when vexed with the 
controversies of angry commentators, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Oh, for a copy of the First Folio!” 
What they have so longed for is now before 
them. We have here the writings of our great 
Bard just as his loving friends Heminge and 
Condell (that “payre so carefull to show their 
gratitude both to the living and the dead’) 
presented them to their noble patrons, the Earl 
of Pembroke and the Earl of Montgomery : 
and truly, what with the form of the letter used, 
the tint of the paper, the limp vellum wrapper, 
and the manner in which the general character 
of the editio princeps has been imitated, one feels 
almost disposed to believe, as we turn over page 
after page, and read passage after passage in 
the orthography of James’ time, that one is the 
fortunate possessor of a First Folio. Rightly 
and wisely has Mr. Booth acted in retaining 
the very errors of the original ; and itis no vain 
boast when he declares, that ‘“‘henceforth for 
less than two pounds may be secured, in a per- 
fect state, the coveted of all English book-col- 
lectors—a volume, which in the original, and in 





condition more or less of defacement or repair, 
would be considered cheap at a hundred.’ 
This ‘‘ cheerful semblance ” of the First Folio 
ought to be in the library of every lover of 
Shakspeare, upon whose shelves a copy of the 
goodly volume issued by Isaac Jaggars and 
Edward Blount in 1623 is not to be found.— 
Notes and Queries. 


Wuen David Bruce, the Moravian mission- 
ary amongst the Wampanno Indians, was draw- 
ing near to death, he called his dusky disciples 
about him in the mission-house, and pressed 
their hands to his bosom, and with many coun- 
sels bade them farewell. And so fell asleep. 
There was no white men there besides, but the 
devout Indians made great lamentations over 
him, and buried him as well as they knew how 
in their Indian fashion. The funeral proces- 
sion consisted of two canoes, with which they 
paddled him across the Lake of Grace—Gna- 
den-See—to their Indian burial-ground; old 
Father Gideon, one of his native converts, 
making a “ powerful discourse” at the grave. 
And last spring when the Moravians came 
looking for the grave, they found the body tna 
sitting posture, Indian fashion, resting in hope.— 
Independent, 20 Oct., 1859. 
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From The Spectator. 
THEBES: ITS TOMBS AND THEIR 
TENANTS.* 

How much additional information has 
been contributed by Mr. Rhind to the his- 
tory of Egyptian sepulture it is not easy to 
determine without a more extensive study 
of the subject than we have been able to un- 
dertake. We should, however, be disposed 
to say that the object of the present work is 
to show rather how little can be known, than 
to advertise the author’s own discoveries, 
Undertaking a series of excavations on the 

‘ ground recently explored by numerous French 
and English archeologists, he seems to have 
been animated by the hope of acquiring some 
insight into the real significance of Egyptian 
rites, and of being able to explain their pe- 
culiarities on philosophical principles. In 
this design he frankly confesses he has falied ; 
and though he does not absolutely assert that 
there are no grounds for anticipating that fu- 
ture excavators may be more successful, he 
evidently thinks that the prospect is far from 
being promising. The class of remains to 
which he chiefly looked to throw a light 
upon the above points are sepulchral in- 
scriptions and decorations of an ampler 
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character, and perhaps some contemporary 
exegesis of the ritualistic books, of which 
specimens have been given in translation by 


Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. Mr. Rhind, how- 
ever, does not profess to have made any ad- 
vance in this direction ; and his highly in- 
teresting chapter upon the various hypotheses 
which have been propounded on the subject, 
is critical and not constructive. 

Our readers will see, therefore, that Mr. 
Rhind’s work is one of a totally different 
stamp from that of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, or his Handbook of 
Egypt and Thebes. It is more speculative 
and less descriptive. We meet in it with few 
or none of those vivid pictorial passages 
which form one of the chief attractions of the 
former works ; nor does it emulate them in 
the departments of natural history or topog- 
raphy. Still Mr. Rhind had his successes as 
an explorer, and though in describing what 
he found he lacks the purely literary powers 
of the books above mentioned, he has not 


* Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient 
and Present, including a Record of Excavations in 
the Necropolis. By A. Henry Rhind. London: 
Longmans and Co. 
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failed to give us one very interesting picture 
of what he saw 


* Down in the chambers of the Kings of old.” 


The chapter in which this occurs is entitled 
“The Unrifled Tomb of a Theban Digni- 
tary,” and the value of the discovery is much 
enhanced by the fact that all the vaults of the 
Necropolis have been exposed to two dis- 
tinct kinds of spoliation. For the old Egyp- 
tians themselves, what time their faith be- 
gan to wax cold, and their rites of sepulture 
had degenerated into mere forms, fell into 
the easy habit of ejecting the mummies of: 
their ancestors, and appropriating the tombs 
which had contained them to the sepulture 
of their own families. It is not impossible, 
however, that this practice may have obtained 
to some extent even during the ages of faith, 
For nothing is more curious than the admix- 
ture of credulity and irreverence which is 
observable in certain nations of the world. 
We see it in the Chinese of to-day, who act- 
ually flout their own idols, while apparently 
as much persuaded as ever of their divine 
attributes. And as we read that among the 
oldest Egyptians it was customary for a man 
to borrow money on his father’s corpse, it is 
difficult to say what limits would be imposed 
by superstition on acts which seem shocking 
to ourselves. And so far from this pecuniary 
transaction implying any species of scepti- 
cism, an uninterred mummy was held to be 
one of the best securities for a loan, because 
the son who kept a parent out of his proper 
funeral rites for any length of time was held 
guilty of the grossest impiety, and ran the 
risk of being refused interment himself by 
the officiating priests. This deprivation was 
supposed to have the same effect as was re- 
puted to attend it by the Greeks and Romans. 
The soul of an unburied body was excluded 
from the shores of heaven :— 

“Nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta, 

Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa qui- 

erunt.” 

So that, as no doubt of the efficacy of funeral 
rites was implied by one species of familiar- 
ity, it is possible that none was by another. 
Of course, on the hypothesis that the em- 
balmment and careful preservation of the body 
sprung from a belief in the resurrection of 
the body, this reasoning is worthless. But 
then Mr. Rhind rejects this hypothesis. So 
let it stand for whatever it is worth. 
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The second kind of spoliation to which 
these vaults have been subjected has been 
at the hands of the native tribes, who have 
built themselves houses out of the tombs, 
und have systematically rifled them of their 
curiosities ever since a demand for relics has 
existed among the nations of the West. These 
two processes of destruction have rendered 
the discovery of any really ancient tomb in 
its original state a work next to impossibil- 
ity, and Mr. Rhind may be justly proud of 
having succeeded in finding one which has 
escaped all modern spoliation, though its 
present tenant was clearly not the first occu- 
pier. One proof of this was, that the planks 
which had been used as levers for moving the 


sarcophagus into its place, were the broken} i 


sides of old mummy cases. The unswathing 
of this mummy was a long and tedious busi- 
ness. But at an early stage of the proceed- 
ing a gold chaplet was discovered round his 
head, which bred a belief in the surrounding 
peasantry that Mr. Rhind had lighted on a 
large treasure of gold and jewels. The chap- 
let “ consists of a ring of copper, whose 
metal, about half an inch in diameter, is 
thickly gilt; and eleven bay leaves of thin| 
gold are attached to it by pliant stalks.” Of; 
the mummy himself, says Mr. Rhind, “ phys- 
ically, he appeared to have been, as in real- 
ity he was, a man of mature years, with fea- 
tures strongly marked, but of their special 
characteristics it would be impossible to speak 
definitely, on account of the adhesive nature 
of the cerements. The skin of the upper 
part of the body had been gilt with thick 
gold leaf; and the arms, first bound round 
by a single bandage, were brought down by 
the sides, with the hands resting under the 
thighs, and then embedded in the general 
swathing. That is to say, they were not 
rolled up apart according to the practice com- 
monly attributed to Greek times, by which 
also each finger was often separately band- 
aged. . . . The compact bitumenized cloths 
began to occur beneath not more than two 
outer layers of the ordinary linen, and here, 
in the black glutinous substance, are em- 
bedded the figures. The genii of the Amenti 
are on the left side, over the spot probably 
of the ventral incision; Pthah above the 
knees; Anubis with the corpse, on the 
breast ; the hawks of Horus on the shoul- 
ders ; the pillar of stability on the forehead ; 
eyes of Horus over the eyes; vultures and 
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scarabeei with outstretched wings ; and other 
emblems of the same nature.” 

A well-executed colored plate helps us to 
understand this description: and two rolls 
of papyrus found in the sarcophagus which 
have been deciphered by Mr. Birch afford a 
tolerably complete account of the era and 
social rank of its occupant. From these it 
appears that he was one of the great offi- 
cers of the court. He was what we should 
now call Master of the Horse; and was 
keeper also of Khemu and Mahau, sup- 
posed to have been bodies of public work- 
men. His mame was Sebau ; he was born 
sixty-three years before the birth of Christ, 

ied at the age of fifty-four. His wife 
same tomb, and in the 
is We are informed that her name 

was Tabai; that she was the daughter of 
Calasaris, Lord of Hermonthis, “‘ one very 


| great among mortals.” Curiously enough, 
_she also was born in the same year and died 


in the same year as her husband, a coinci- 
dence that would perhaps lead a certain 
class of critics to distrust both the scroll 
and the interpreter. These two papyri are 
said to be most “valuable additional keys 
to the decipherment and translation of de- 
motic literature.” 

The chapter entitled “‘ Theories explana- 
tory of Egyptian Sepulture ” is written with 
great ability, and all tends to show that we 
are without sufficient data to justify any 
given explanation. Mr. Rhind examines 
and dismisses as incapable of proof three 
hypotheses on the subject of “‘ mummifica- 
tion,” of which one connects it with the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, a second 
with the resurrection of the body, and a 
third with the physical constitution of the 
country. And his general ideas upon the 
subject may be held as summed up in the 
following extract :— 


““But we do not possess at present any 
direct exposition even of the nature of dog- 
matic interpretations, which might show the 
significance attached to sepulchral condi- 
tions and define their psychological bear- 
ings, were it only at particular periods. 
Herodotus and Diodorus, who describe with 
some minuteness the burial customs of the 
Egyptians, have not added to their pictures 
a key which might explain the native con- 
ceptions then bound up therewith. And 
the hieroglyphic literature, as already said, 
has as yet failed to yield any definite aid of 
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this kind. Of the great result of death, the 
soul’s futurity, it does, indeed, largely treat, 
but only through the channel of a most 
mystical ritualistic apparatus; and as yet 
there has not come to light any document 
of any expository character, professing to 
offer in terms a direct statement of the 
scheme of belief, if, in fact, such were to be 
expected, considering the developmental as 
well as subile character of the tenets which 
ever flourished in the valley of the Nile. 
Enough, indeed, has already become mani- 
fest to show that the central point in the 
creed of this ancient race was belief in the 
soul’s immortality, coupled with the enno- 
bling adjunct of personal responsibility in 
the matter of its ives fate, according to a 
code of morals, conventional in only a few 
of its details, but of eternal validity in its 


general precepts, But the connection be- 
tween spirit “and matter, or rather the light 
in which the body was viewed in relation to 
the futurity of the soul, does not appear to 
be, with any clearness, set forth. Even 


' 
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were such a topic dealt with, except in the 
plainest terms, or in the most elementary 
manner, it would not have been surprising 
that the utmost obscurity should enwrap it, 
not only from its inherent nature, especially 
when reflected by a national genius of the 
most mystical type, but also from the eso- 
teric modes of expression likely to be, and 
in existing cases actually employed, as well 
as from the peculiar character of the medium 
of utterance itself, if that were the hiero- 
glyphic writing.” 

Some of the later chapters, which treat, 
of the habits of the population, the exten- 
sive manufacture of sepulchral relics which 
is pursued by them, and the material pros- 
pects of Egypt under a Turkish Govern- 
ment, are both amusing and interesting; 
and as such we may commend them to a 
class of readers who would perhaps find the 
graver disquisitions of our duthor not 


equally to their fancy. 





Tue Doucness p’ANGOULEME AND THE 
Count pe CuamBorp.—I copy from a news- 
aper cutting, which has been for some time 
ocated in my portfolio, the following curious 
and to me mysterious scrap of royal gossip. 
One of your earlier correspondents has patheti- 
cally alluded to “the ‘ well-known anecdote’ 
which one does not know ;” and I entreat you 
to enlighten me upon “the purport of the 
secret,” which is “ only too well known.” The 
utmost efforts of my imagination fail to dis- 
cover what it was for which the duchess “ re- 
garded her whole life.as one long expiation.” 


« Ever since the death of the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, this indifference and disbelief of all 
things is said to have increased tenfold in the 
spirit of the Count de Chambord. About an 
hour before that venerable lady’s demise, the 
count was, by her desire, left alone beside her 
dying-bed. So great was her fear of being 
overheard, that they say she insisted upon the 
door of the ante-chamber being left wide open, 
and that of the staircase locked, to prevent the 

possibility of eavesdroppers. The secret, which 
fad for so many years bowed her spirit to the 
very earth, and for which her whole life was re- 
garded by her as one long expiation, was 
breathed into his ear, leaving its rancorous poi- 
son to distil into his brain as it had done into 
her own. .. . The purport of the secret is but 
too well known. The Pope himself and Lord 
Charles are said to be the only sharers 
in the knowledge [how then can its purport be 





‘too well known’ ?] which seems to have robbed 
the Count de Chambord of all his interest in 
life, and to have replaced the hope with which 
he once regarded his future fate, by the remorse 
which his aged relative had in vain endeavored 
to shake off during the whole of her existence— 
a remorse and fear which neither decrees of the 
Tribunal of the Seine, nor the judgment of the 
Minister of Police, nor the book of M. de 
Beauchéne, though written for the express pur- 
pose, will ever be able now to shake off. 
—Notes and Queries. HERMENTRUDE. 


Sr. Narorzon.—The only account I have 
met with of St. Napoleon is on a supplement- 
ary leaf added to the Abrégé de la Vie des 
Saints, by Gueffier, jeune, 1807. It is there 
stated that among the martyrs of Alexandria 
in the persecution of Dioclesian, was one named 
Neopolis or Necpole, who, after suffering many 
torments with great constancy, for the faith of 
Christ, died of his wounds in prison. Accord- 
ing to the Italian mode of pronouncing names 
in the middle ages, this saint was called Napo- 
leon, or more frequently Napoleone. It is, how- 
ever, pretty evident that we should have heard 
little or nothing of this martyr but for the 
desire to search out whatever might be recorded 
of the patron saint of the first Emperor Napo- 
leon.—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Spectator. 
HUMAN LONGEVITY. 

MEDICcINg, in all ages rather an art than 
a science, and still in most branches wholly 
empirical, has of late taken one singular 
stride. Under the name of hygiene she has 
begun a campaign against Death in which 
the victory has not always remained to her 
apparently irresistible foe. Physicians who 
cannot cure a boil or prevent a headache, 
who know, and confess they know, nothing 
of the greater problems of birth and mor- 
tality, have still, it is said, by sanitary re- 
forms, increased the average of human life. 
They have extirpated, that is, certain causes 
of death and diminished the action of others. 
The plague is gone, and the sweating sick- 
ness ; small-pox is a manageable disorder, 
and ague, once the great curse of the east 
of England, as it still is of some tropical 
deltas, is now credited or debited with only 
two hundred deaths a year. They have 


taught us to wash and to drain, to leave 
space for the circulation of air, to drink pure 
water, and to avoid bad food. Whether the 
whole of society has gained much may per- 
haps be questioned; the cholera is as fatal 


as the plague, and diptheria more venomous 
than ague, while the single disease we im- 
ported from America has done more to 
weaken humanity than hygiene has yet 
accomplished for its purification. But it 
seems certain that the average of life is in- 
creasing, that wherever the conditions of 
sound hygiene have fair play men live longer 
than they did. Let any one who doubts the 
fact study the first column of the Zimes when 
the first frosts come and the old begin to die 
off, and they will find the deaths of octoge- 
narians by the score, and of men of ninety 
years by the dozen. In December, 1858, 
for example—and we only quote that par- 
ticular year because we happen to have a 
complete file—out of some 800 names, 117 
people of seventy, 77 people of eighty, and 
8 people of ninety were registered in the 
Times. Those who are registered there 
are, as arule, presumably well to do, for the 
poor cannot afford the Times’ fee, and care 
nothing for an announcement which, in many 
circles, has become an etiquette. They were 
all, we may fairly conclude, persons who had 
plenty to eat, who lived in good houses, who 
had sufficient intelligence for sanitary pur- 
poses, and who, when necessary, obtained 
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scientific advice. It is a fair presumption, 
from a record so extensive, that if the ma- 
jority of Englishmen could be placed in 
equally favorable circumstances, the dura- 
tion of English life would be perceptibly 
lengthened, men would enjoy, for example, 
fifty years of mature life instead of about 
thirty-five. 

But granting the existence and the suc- 
cess of all the precautions of which men like 
Dr. Letheby dream, would human life be 
extended, or would it be simply delivered 
from certain risks of a premature close ? 
Exemption from disease is not necessarily 
an extension of life, for hundreds die every 
year without any disease at all, simply from 
the exhaustion of the mysterious force which 
we call vitality. We can, we know, fight 
disease, but how long apart from disease 
will life last, and can we increase or extend 
the vital force? The first half of the ques- 
tion we ought to be able to answer, but it 
has never been answered. Most men are 
content with the Psalmist’s remark that the 
years of man’s life are threescore and ten, 
forgetting that he stated only a fact which 
is not necessarily true now because correct 
then. Another text of equal validity informs 
us that the years of man’s life shall be a 
hundred years, and we may approach, or 
have reached, the time when the ancient law 
is to cease toact. Up to an average century 
as the span of human life the hygeists are 
not only not in collision with Scripture, but 
have Scripture authority for all their aspira- 
tions. What, then, is the natural term, in- 
dependent of disease? Many thinkers, run- 
ning over the long list of men who have 
died in extreme old age, have thought that 
the popular theory was altogether unwar- 
ranted, that men under a certain natural 
regimen, and exempt from disease, might 
live a hundred and fifty, or even two hun- 
dred years. Human beings, they argue, 
have so lived, and exemption from disease is 
so exceedingly rare that’ we do not know 
whether the lives of these men were not the 
right of all human beings, and short lives 
the constanly recurring, but still avoidable, 
exceptions. The theory, if it were true, 
would lend new zeal to the hygeist, and 
open a curious vista of possibilities. All 
human arrangements, every theory of edu- 
cation, every calculation as to marriage, 
every law of the descent of property, is 
based on the dogma that man is to live 
about seventy years. So strong, indeed, is 
the impression, that moralists have styled 
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death paying the great debt, as if a man 
ought at a certain age, from respect to soci- 
ety, to take himself out of the way. If the 
average were raised to one hundred years, 
or only fifty per cent, he might have ten 
more for education, twenty more for the 
celibate struggle for means, ten more for 
those projects in which every man with a 
head wastes some part of his life. Inheri- 
tances would cease to be prominent objects 
of desire, for they would all come too ie, 
indestructible property would gain a new 
relative value, and leaseholds, and all ar- 
rangements based upon time, would lose in 
an equal degree. 

It is vain, though it might be curious, to 
pursue such a speculation, for the balance 
of evidence is on the opposite side. We 
can prevent disease, but life, the natural 
span, is apparently not susceptible of change, 
and longevity wholly independent of any 
act man may do. Sir H. Holland, in the 
Essays recently published, Essays marked 
at once by depth of thought and want of 
originality, ranging as it were within the 
beaten track,, has summed up the evidence, 
and his conclusion is fatal to any such 
dream. ‘There is not, he affirms, any 


authenticated case of a human being hav- 
ing lived for two hundred years. One such 
instance is recorded in a Somerset paris. 


register, but the clerk who inserted the 
statement inserted also “as she affirmeth,” 
and the temptation to exaggerate age is 
always exceedingly great. We all exagger- 
ate any claim we may have to special con- 
sideration, and among the poor extreme age 
is the strongest, and among the slaves the 
only, claim. This will account for the ex- 
traordinary longevity claimed by negroes, 
who, if they may be believed, live on the 
average very much longer than Englishmen 
in their own climate. There remain a few 
instances of persons who may be believed to 
have reached one hundred and fifty years, 
but they are obviously exceptional, the great 
mass of those who die of old age dying 
within the century. It is probable that the 
old limit, threescore years and ten, is now, 
in Europe, within the truth. Blumenbach 
fixed eighty as the mean average, and Sir 
H. Holland, whose experience is a wide one, 
obviously inclines to the same figure. He 
can, however, discover no principle ruling 
in the exceptional cases, or indeed tending 
to preserve longevity. All classes seem to 
have equal chances. Indian officers, for ex- 
ample, who have passed thirty or forty years 
in a bad climate, seem to acquire hivcher 
an increase of vitality, and are notorious for 
the pertinacity with which they burden the 
pension list. The old theory was, that a 
return to the “ state of nature” would re- 
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store health; and that is the basis of most 
plans for regenerating the frame of the 
human race. But savages are not long- 
lived. The new theory seems to be, that 
exemption from care is the great panacea ; 
an idea so wide-spread, that it has found 
expression in the popular phrase “ annui- 
tants never die.” But it is opposed to the 
facts. The Greek philosophers, who used 
their brains actively, were especially long- 
lived. ‘Zeno is stated to have lived 102 
years; Democritus, 104; Pyrrho, 60; Di- 
ogenes, 90; Hippocrates, 99; Plato, 82; 
Isocrates, 98 ; Gorgias, the master of Isoc- 
rates, 107.” Augustus, whose career is a 
marvel of surmounted difficulties, died at 
seventy-five. Kings have lived to be ninety. 
At the present moment the .oldest men 
among us are great lawyers and statesmen 
—men who have passed their lives in work 
and thought and debate, who have pored 
over papers till insurance-offices would have 
complained of their “ sedentary habits,” and 
who have, many of them, not lived very 
temperate lives. There is some reason, in- 
deed, to believe either that brain-work 
increases vitality, or that the mental energy 
which makes men lawyers and statesmen is 
closely allied with the mysterious force which 
keeps men alive. Dumas makes Vadier, the 
Terrorist, who died happily at ninety, con- 
scious of but one error in his past life, “ that 
he had distrusted Robespierre,” say, ‘ the 
strength of my convictions has kept me 
alive;” and, though Dumas probably in- 
vented the anecdote, still, it is the man of 
strong character who generally lives the 
longest. Habits have nothing to do with 
the matter. Drunkards, particularly the 
rich who drink wine, and the agricultural 
poor who drink beer, often live long, the 
liquor developing a latent vitality. The 
Duke de Richelieu, the rou, died over 
ninety years old. The negroes of South 
Carolina, wretchedly fed and much worked, 
live as long as the white men of healthier 
climes, and think they live longer. Lord 
Mansfield thought he had proved by a vast 
range of inquiry in his own court, that all 
_ old men had risen early; but, though 
early rising is healthy, all Asiatics are up 
with the sun, and they are rather peculiarly 
short-lived. There is, in short, no guiding 
clue whatever, except that, by the consent 
of all races, certain families seem to have a 
faculty of living on, and that longevity is 
therefore a transmissible quality. The ut- 
most science can ascertain is, that it is pos- 
sible, under certain hygienic conditions, to 
render mortal disease very improbable, and 
so enable large classes to live their full life, 
which will be, it would seem, about eighty 
years. 
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COL. DWIGHT AND THE FIRST EXCELSIOR. 


From a letter to Zhe New York Herald, dated 
Camp White Oak, 30 May, 1862. 


COL. DWIGHT AND THE FIRST EX- 
CELSIOR. 


In the battle of Williamsburg, the first 
regiment of the Excelsior Brigade (Seven- 
tieth Regiment New York Volunteers) lost 
in killed and wounded twenty-two of its 
commissioned officers and over three hun- 
dred of its non-commissioned officers and 
privates. Of these nine commissioned offi- 
cers were killed and over one hundred non- 
commissioned officers and privates were 
buried on the field. It is due to these sol- 
diers, commissioned and non-commissioned, 
that the story of their trial and constancy 
should be told. 

It is pre-eminently due to the officers who 
died on that field, because a regiment is good 
or bad, useful or otherwise, according as it 
is disciplined and instructed by its officers. 
The devotion of those officers to their duties 
had made them among the most accom- 
plished, regular or volunteer, in the service ; 
and the fruit of their labor was a regiment 
of which they were proud, which did honor 
to them, to itself, and to the army. That 
the story should be told is also due to the 
rank and file, who with patience submitted 
to the most severe discipline and labor, in 
strong contrast to much of the army, beliey- 
ing that by such submission they would be- 
come better soldiers, and better serve the 
great cause in which they were engaged. 
How their hopes were verified, how well 
their discipline served them in the hour of 
trial, and enabled them to rival the devoted 
valor of the best troops of ancient and mod- 
ern times, shall now be told. When the 
division of Gen. Hooker, opposite Wil- 
liamsburg, found itself engaged with an 
overwhelming force of the rebels, by whom 
@ vigorous attempt was made to outflank it, 
the First Excelsior Regiment, New York, 
Col. William Dwight, Jr., was ordered to 
take up and hold a position in the threat- 
ened flank. This regiment relieved the Third 
Regiment of the same brigade, and took up 
a position where it was partially protected 
by some felled timber. Hardly had the 
regiment got into line when Col. Dwight 
saw a regiment in line of battle within sixty 
yards of him. He was about to order his 
regiment to fire, when one of his officers 
said, “‘ That is one of our own regiments.” 
Col. Dwight hesitated for a moment, know- 
ing that Patterson’s brigade had taken a po- 
sition earlier in the day to the left of his 
own, and fearing a mistake. The colonel 
of the rebel regiment, for so it was, called 
out, “Show your colors.” This Col. 
Dwight did not do. ‘Is that the —— reg- 
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played. The rebel colonel then exclaimed, 
‘You are prisoners.” A partial volley from 
the rebel regiment settled the doubt, and at 
once Colonel Dwight opened his fire. His 
regiment was armed with the smooth bore 
musket, leaded with buck and ball, and their 
fire at this short range, was very destructive. 
So much so, that, the fire of this, the first 
rebel regiment encountered, was almost si- 
lenced by a few volleys from Col. Dwight’s 
regiment. 

The rebels, however, immediately rein- 
forced it with two regiments in front of 
Col. Dwight. Though this force was in front, 
it soon became evident that a force equally 
large was on the right flank of the First Ex- 
celsior, and then was explained the rebel de- 
mand that the colors be shown, and the rebel 
confidence that without a shot the First Ex- 
celsior was a regiment of prisoners. 

As long asthe ammunition of Col. Dwight’s 
regiment held out, his men, lying down and 
protecting themselves as far as possible by 
the timber, maintained their fire. Their 
ranks, however, were rapidly thinned. The 
orders were to hold that position, and that 
position they held. They could hear the 
rebel volleys far beyond them on their left 
turning the position. The fire of the enemy, 
steadily maintained from three or more regi- 
ments in their front and on their right, is 
described as continuous, destructive, and 
sweeping. The constant whirr of bullets was 
like the flight of some vast flock of birds of 
prey. Still, the constancy of the First Ex- 
celsior Regiment stood firm. That position 
was a key, and a key in their keeping. The 
brave Capt. Willard, of another regiment, 
came up to Col. Dwight, and said to him, 
“No man can stand this fire.” “Iam or- 
dered to hold this position,” said Col. 
Dwight, ‘and, besides, retreat is impossi- 
ble; worse than annihilation.” “ But,” said 
the captain, and at the moment a ball passed 
through his head and the sentence was un- 
spoken. He was dead. The gallant Maj. 
Stevens, of the Third Regiment Excelsior 
Brigade, at this time addressed Col. Dwight, 
to know what he thought of the position and 
prospects. Col. Dwight told him that he 
should stay there, and that he must rely on 
Gen. Hooker’s saving him by clearing his 
left. To the adjutant, who was going at 
this moment to inform the brigade com- 
mander of the condition of things, the. gal- 
lant major said, “ Tell Col. Taylor we will 
all die here or hold the position.” 

Col. Dwight was before this time himself 
wounded in the thigh. Lieut.-Col. Farnum 
had gone from the field wounded in both 
thighs. Capt. O’Reiley had died gallantly 
early in the action. Capt. Brunn had died 





iment,” said the rebel colonel. Then Col. 
Dwight ordered his colors to be dis- 


fighting with extraordinary resolution, and 
many other officers were wounded. 
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Capt. Bugbee, than whom a more heroic 
soldier never breathed, now came to Col. 
Dwight and informed him of the small quan- 
tity of ammunition yet remaining, of the in- 
creasing numbers of the rebels, and spoke, 
also, of the frequency with which the rebel 
regiments were relieved. Col. Dwight ac- 
knowledged the facts, and Capt. Bugbee went 
to his own post, well knowing that there he 
must die,and at that post he met his fate nobly. 

At this time every officer seemed a hero ; 
but distinguished for their dauntless bearing 
were Capts. Price and Bugbee, Lieuts. Zeig- 
ler, Miller, Howe, Nelson, Hayner, Levick, 
and Stevens. And many a tale of gallantry 
could be told of the non-commissioned, from 
a resolute sergeant who fought nobly, to the 
private who went for the rebel flag, and died 
with his hand on it; and the regimental black- 
smith, who fought as if made of iron, and came 
out of the fire as unharmed as his own forge. 

During this unequal contest Col. Dwight 
endeavored, and, with temporary success, to 
check the enemy’s fire. He ordered twenty 
men from each company to spring from their 
ee. and the regiment to cheer and shout 
oudly, directing the men who sprang forward 
to halt and lie down after advancing a few 
paces. Immediately the rebel line wavered, 
and their fire ceased, and the regiment had 
ashort relief from their unceasing and deadly 
volleys. This lasted only for a few moments, 
when it was resumed, The shout and advance 
answered its purpose, however, which was to 
gain time, and it was long before the rebels 
regained the whole of their lost ground and 
so sorely pressed the devoted regiment. It 
is, however, quite an instructive lesson of the 
significance of Yankee cheers to the rebel 
mind, even when it is intoxicated by apparent 
superiority. The ammunition of his men 
was exhausted. “Take what ammunition 
you can from the dead and wounded; then 
fix your bayonets and lie down,” was the 
order. This was done. At last, and just 
about at the moment when the reinforce- 
ments arrived, an order came from the bri- 
gade commander to retreat. Col. Dwight, as 
he turned his head, saw that the line, which 
had been so long maintained by constant per- 
sonal presence and the devotion of his offi- 
cers and men, had received the order from 
another messenger from the brigade com- 
mander, and that the right of his line was 
retreating. He saw, too, that some of his 
men, under the order to retreat, had turned 
their backs to the enemy. Fearing a panic 
and a disorderly retreat, he sprang up before 
the line and said, “ Fall back, slowly, with 
faces to the enemy, in good order.” He 

ad hardly spoken when two balls struck 
him ; one cut his forehead, the other wounded 
his groin severely. He fell, stunned and 
blinded by the flow of blood from his head. 
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The First Excelsior Regiment withdrew un- 
der a galling fire. The regiment, it is said, 
withdrew. But how? In the oe 
— a ee and muddy road it had toiled, 
eight hundred men, towards the scene of its 
trial and glory. For two long hours it had 
held many-fold its numbers in check. In the 
evening it moved out from the enemy’s fire 
with empty cartridge boxes and fixed bayo- 
nets, numbering less than four hundred ef- 
fective men. Two of its field officers and 
twenty of its company officers had fallen. As 
this broken but unconquered band marched 
by Gen. Heintzelman to the rear, the gen- 
eral and his staff uncovered their heads, and 
he bade his command give nine cheers for 
the First Excelsior Regiment. “ Soldiers,” 
said Gen. Heintzelman, “ when you took the 
name of the First Excelsior Regiment you 
had done nothing to deserve it ; now you have 
won it.” A brave soldier’s recognition of 

bravery. The rebel | 9p swept over Col. 
Dwight, who was left for dead. When he 
was again conscious he was in rebel hands. 
So were many of the wounded of his regi- 
ment and of Gen. Hooker’s division. All 
thus captured were taken to the rebel hos- 
pital at Williamsburgh, and, as far as possi- 
ble, their wounds kindly cared for by rebel 
surgeons. Next morning, as the rebels were 
leaving Williamsburgh, the surgeon said to 
Col. Dwight: “Your wounds will suffer 
from the removal, but you must go with us, 
unless you give your parole ; the ambulence is 
at the door.” ‘In that case I give you my 
parole,” was the answer. He was left with the 
other wounded, and ina short time received a 
cordial greeting from one of Gen. Heintzel- 
man’s staff. The general also visited him im- 
mediately, and Gen. McCellan himself soon 
came to him, and, taking him by the hand, 
said, Colonel, I thank you and your regi- 
ment for your gallant and heroic conduct.” 

There is nothing to add to this story, save 
the statement that Col. Dwight’s wounds are 
now doing well under the care of friends at 
Washington, 

It may be justly claimed for Col. Dwight 
and the First Excelsior Regiment, which he 
commanded, that they “ did most signal ser- 
vice in as hard a fought field as was ever 
known in this country at least.” ‘ More so,” 
says a brave general, who commanded a bri- 
gade on that occasion, and whom we have 
already quoted, “ Than perhaps will ever be 
known except by those who participated in 
that severe battle.” 

Composed of companies from Maass., N. 
Y., N. J., Penn. and Mich., the First Excel- 
sior Regiment belongs to the country and its 
fame is theirs. This simple record of their 
trial and of their conduct is, perhaps, worthy 
to be known and to be remembered by the 
States from which they came. 
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From The Spectator, 8 May. 

THE NAPOLEONIC IDEA IN MEXICO. 

Ir has lately become the fashion to say 
that the present ruler of France has no guid- 
ing line of conduct in his foreign policy, but 
gives himself entirely up to the chance of 
events. That this isa very superficial view of 
things it is not difficult to demonstrate. Like 
all men who are not either stubborn fools or 
desperate gamblers, Napoleon III, may vary 
the course of his actions according to circum- 
stances ; yet in the main he steers as straight 
as any monarch who ever wielded the scep- 
tre of a powerful nation. Looked at from 
every point of view, the emperor’s foreign 
policy is very clear and very comprehensible, 
‘being, in fact, simply a continuation of that 
inaugurated by Colbert in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and followed up to 
the time of the great Revolution. To ex- 
tend French influence through every quarter 
of the globe by means of missions, scientific 
explorations, costly embassies, and, now and 
then, warlike expeditions, with the primary 
object of establishing the prestige of La 
Grande Nation, and the secondary one of 
gaining commercial advantages, was the 


great aim of this policy. It necessarily sank 
in the storms of the revolutionary period, and 
was not resuscitated by the first emperor, 
whose mind, purely and simply military, and 
unable to grasp objects beyond the reach of 
cannon-balls, was eminently unfitted. for such 


a course of action. The Bourbons, old and 
young, who followed, had too much to do in 
keeping their seat to think of extending 
French influence, and with the exception of 
the Algerian expedition, and other small ex- 
ploits, nothing was done by them towards 
taking up the threads of Colbert’s policy. It 
was left to the present emperor to link this 
‘idea ” to the rosary of other old and new 
ideas of his political creed. The new mode 
jof applying Colbert’s policy is, however, 
highly ingenious, and most characteiistic 
both of the emperor and of modern France. 

It is a fact tolerably well known, that of 
late the French have lost to a great extent 
their old taste for “ glory.” They have had 
so much of it, and paid so dear for it, that 
the article has become a hateful drug in the 
market. Recent events have shown this 
abundantly, and the tendency has become 
more emphasized with every succeeding year, 
Even in Manchester there was more enthusi- 
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asm about the Crimean glories than at Paris, 
and Magenta and Solferino left the French 
so cold that the funds actually fell half a 
franc at the news of each of the great victo- 
ries. All this is, of course, perfectly well 
known to the emperor, for there is not a man 
living who understands France better than 
he. But the emperor knows more than 
this. He is fully aware that though the mod- 


‘ern French have lost all taste for expensive 


glory, as furnished by his illustrious uncle, 
they do not at all object to having their na- 
tional vanity tickled, provided it can be done 
at a cheap rate. It is this knowledge which 
has engendered the Napoleonic continuation 
of the Colbert policy. Napoleon III. has 
discovered and inaugurated the joint-stock 
system of political greatness, built on the 
principle of limited liability. To destroy 
any impression among his subjects that they 
have to pay too dearly for the glory accruing 
to the eagles of France, the emperor invari- 
ably seeks the partnership of other nations. 
Thus the Crimean expedition was shared 
with England and Sardinia ; the little war 
in China and the little protectorate in Syria 
with Great Britain ; the campaign in Cochin- 
China with Spain; and finally, the Mexican 
adventure with England and Spain together. 
On carefully reading the imperial proclama- 
tions previous to each expedition, it will be 
found that great stress is invariably laid upon 
the fact that France is merely to assist in the 
enterprise. At the conclusion, however, it 
commonly happens that official and semi-of- 
ficial imperial organs inform the nation that, 
though France has only been in partnership 
with other nations, yet the power of the 
French name and the valor of the imperial 
army has mainly contributed to the success 
of the expedition. In other words, the im- 
perial subjects are given to understand that 
they have bought a very large amount of 
glory for a very small sum: La Grande Na- 
tion having got all the renown, and others 
having paid the piper. This is the Colbert- 
Napoleonic joint-stock system of imperial 
policy, which, there is not a shadow of a 
doubt, forms the basis of French foreign af- 
fairs. 

That this policy is successful to a certain 
degree cannot be denied. In the Crimea, in 
China, in Syria, wherever French troops have 
taken the field in company with those of other 
nations, they vertainly have had the lion’s 
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share, not only of renown, but of very sub- 
stantial advantages. Notacampaign has yet 
been undertaken by Napoleon IIL. without his 
gaining something by its results. Even when 
commenced from apparently the most disin- 
terested motives, the imperial policy con- 
trives to make the affair pay, somehow or 
other. This is strikingly apparent in the last 
speculation undertaken on the limited liability 
principle,—the Mexican intervention. Of the 
three shareholders in the concern, the object 
of two was clear enough from the beginning ; 
but that of the third has become visible only 
in the successive development of events. All 
throughout, Napoleon III. made use of Spain 
as a cat’s-paw to reach the desired end, 
While England honestly adhered to her orig- 
inal demand for payment of just debts, the 
court of Madrid was induced, by all manner 
of promises flattering to its vanity, to increase 
its contingent of troops from one thousand 
to six thousand ; which action, of course, had 
to be followed py France in a manner com- 
mensurate to her dignity. The whole scheme 
was drawing to maturity, when an unfortu- 
nate accident disturbed the progress of af- 
fairs at the wrong moment. The Spanish 
Government got wind that “the throne of 
Montezuma” had been promised to one not 
a relative of Isabella; and getting suspicious 
of the actions of the faithful ally, made prep- 
arations for a retreat. England followed, 
and the Convention of Soledad was the con- 
sequence. The report of this treaty is said 
to have put the calm emperor into a tower- 
ing passion, bringing forth the memorable 
* Mais ce n’est pas une convention, c’est une 
capitulation.” However, the British cabinet 
having ratified the agreement, and all further 
coaxing being ineffectual in Spain, there re- 
mained nothing to his Imperial Majesty but 
to turn over another leaf in the Colbert pol- 
icy, and try to achieve by diplomatic maneu- 
vres what could not be accomplished with 
‘Paixhan’s guns. Accordingly, ever since the 
ratification of the Soledad treaty, French 
diplomacy has been unremittingly busy in 
Mexico. The results have become known 
within the last few days. Admiral Jurien de 
la Graviére has sent word to his imperial 
master that the great majority of * respecta- 
ble Mexicans,” under the leadership of Mir- 
amon, are claiming the assistance of France 
to save them from anarchy. The reply to the 
message has been the arrival of several bat- 
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talions of French troops, who, contrary to the 
convention of Soledad, landed in Vera Cruz 
on the 5th of March. On'the following day 
General Lorencez received a deputation of 
respectable Mexicans, to whom, in the words 
of La Patrie, “he explained the ideas of 
France.” The gist of the idea was that the: 
French troops, “invited by the people of 
Mexico,” would break up from Tehuacan 
towards the end of March, to occupy the 
capital of the country. While these things 
are going on in Mexico other mines in the 
secret network of imperial policy are explod- 
ing in various parts of the world. The Zpoca, 
the well-known Madrid paper, in an article 
of April 28, loudly advocates the candidature 
of Archduke Maximilian to the throne of 
Mexico. At the same time, the organs of 
the Austrian Government speak of the ac- 
cession of the Kaiser’s cousin to the new 
throne as a thing completely settled. The 
illustrious archduke is said to be making al- 
ready his purchases of the indispensable royal 
upholstery. The large openings for cham- 
berlains, gold and silver sticks, gentlemen 
ushers, and maids of honor, cause quite an 
unusual affluence of titled fools at Vienna. 
The land of Cortez and Pizarro, hitherto 
known only through novels, is suddenly cre- 
ating a marvellous practical interest in the 
bosoms of scores of Herren and Friulein. 
The objects which Napoleon III. has in 
view in sticking a big-headed Austrian Arch- 
duke upon the fresh manufactured Mexican 
throne, have become clear only within the 
last week or two, through some indiscreet 
utterances of the Austrian Premier, Count 
von Rechberg. The emperor wants the 
Kaiser’s assistance in the smouldering Ori- 
ental question, which is fast getting ripe for 
a solution. That the next great European 
war, will be fought on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, the, emperor’s experienced eye is not 
slow to perceive; and that the alliance of 
Austria will be invaluable in securing the 
biggest slice of theoretical and practical glory 
out of the pie, is evident on the face of events. 
From Count Rechberg’s remarks, it almost 
appears as if a Franco-Austrian treaty had 
been already concluded, or at least settled in 
its most important points. This, then, is the 
mainspring of the imperial line of policy in 
the Mexican affair. But there are undoubt- 
edly minor causes at work favoring the choice 
of Archduke Maximilian in the eyes of the 
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great king-maker. The first is that Austria 
herself has no interests whatever in Mexico, 
and that therefore the whole influence accru- 
ing by the instalment of the new sovereign 
must fall to the share of the imperial protec- 
tor. Next, Archduke Maximilian is partic- 
ularly eligible on account of the enormous 
wealth of his family. Theirs is the property 
of forty millions of people, besides the pro- 
duce of countless private domains, rich 
mines in Bohemia, endless forests and pas- 
turages in Hungary, and last, not least, a 
press which can produce any amount of 
money as long as paper can be made out of 
rags. As far as means are concerned, there- 
fore, Archduke Maximilian is enabled to fill 
the throne of Mexico with as much grandeur 
as Montezuma himself. In not overlooking 
this important point, Napoleon III. shows 
himself a wise king-maker, and one who 
thoroughly understands his time. The old 
faith in royalty having been sadly disturbed 
by modern scepticism, nothing remains but 
to make a golden image of the divinity which 
is supposed to hedge round a king. Looked 
at from a very practical and very matter-of- 
fact point of view, the election of Archduke 
Maximilian to the throne of Mexico must be 
acknowledged to have a certain chance of 
success aside of the important circumstance 
that it is the youngest, and consequently pet 
child of the Napoleonic idea. 


From The Economist, 8 May. 
FRENCH NOTIONS ABOUT MEXICO. 


THERE is something strangely and offen- 
sively cynical in the ideas and language of 
the political Frenchman. We doubt whether 
any French statesman can be found—cer- 
tainly we, in a pretty wide acquaintance, 
have never known or heard of more than 
one (and he is dead)—who in international 
matters has the faintest perception of mor- 
ality or justice,—of any principle, that is, 
that ought to be respected or of any alien 
rights that ought to be considered when the 
interest or the glory of France is at stake. 
Liberals and Conservatives, Orleanists and 
Imperialists, Legitimists and Republicans, 
Voltairians and Ultramontanists, are all 
alike in this respect. They do not appear 
even to understand that another nation or a 
weak nation can by possibility have rights 
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which must be held sacred, or possessions 
which may not be encroached upon, if the 
wishes or the welfare of their own country 
dictate the violation of the one or the annex- 
ation of the other. This singular mental 
perversion or incapacity in men often re- 
markable for ability and high-mindedness 
on other subjects and where no national 
objects are involved, is the result partly of 
an inherent dulness of the moral sense, and 
partly of a national vanity which unques- 
tionably has much to justify both its vaga- 
ries and its excess. It is impossible to read 
any French historian without noticing that 
the immutable claims of justice seldom ap- 
pear to be thought applicable to public or 
to foreign affairs: with them the moral 
qualities of an action are nothing —its 
adaptation to its end is everything. The 
Frenchmen who have carried this peculiar- 
ity to its greatest length and in whom it 
has been most offensively manifested are M. 
Thiers, the First Napoleon, and the present 
occupant of the imperial throne. But this 
natural obtuseness is fostered by another na- 
tional characteristic. A Frenchman has a 
sincere and ineradicable conviction that he 
can govern and develop any country far better 
than its native rulers; that it must be an 
absolute blessing for any land to pass under 
his administration; that he cannot even 
occupy a foreign territory for a short time 
without leaving traces of good behind him ; 
that in truth, with him, a course of con- 
quests is ipso facto and of necessity a course 
of beneficence. He really thinks that he 
is the great civilizer and improver of human- 
ity. He goes about doing good. 

These peculiarities have been seldom dis- 
played with so much naive simplicity, so 
much serious conviction, or so much uncon- 
scious cynicism, as in M. Michel Chevalier’s 
recent papers on the occupation of Mexico, 
which have appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. There can be no doubt that they 
express the Napoleonic thought on the subject 
as correctly as they do the national thought. 
We may be perfectly sure that M. Chevalier 
would not have written them, nor the Revue 
have inserted them, had they been out of har- 
mony with the imperial conception. Indeed 
they say little which was not obvious from the 
first,—little which the alternate suggestions 
and denials of the Moniteur, with their usual 
mingled inflation and obscurity of utterance, 
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’ have not plainly indicated to all acquainted 
‘with that spécialité of style. He explains, 
more distinctly than his master’s diplomatic 
sentences could do, that the establishment 
of a monarchy in* Mexico is indispensable 
to maintain the tranquillity and to develop 
the resources of that splendid country » that, 
the French feel it to be their missidn to effect 
this wise and beneficenf purpose; that the 
English, true to their narrow, and selfish 
policy of non-intervention, decline to co- 
operate in se glorious and disinterested an 
enterprise; that the Spaniards are so de- 
tested there that their co-operation would 
do more harm than good, and that it would 
be cruel to the Mexicans to insist upon it ; 
that the new monarch of Austrian race, 
whonr the emperor grants a congé d’élire to 
the natives to select, will of course require 
for a considerable time a ldrge’ body-guard 
to assist him in maintaining peace and or- 
der; and that this body-guard can only con- 
sist of French soldiers, who have so remark- 
able a faculty of making themselves welcome 
wherever they go, by their unvarying sagac- 
ity, courtesy, equity, gentleness, and for- 
bearing demeanor. He adds that the estab- 
lishment of a stable kingdom in Mexico by 
the instrumentality of France, will be inval- 
uable as providing a barrier against the 
southward extension of the new American 
Confederacy. 

Now, putting aside all considerations of 
good faith, public morality, and respect for 
the rights of independerit nations, it cannot 
be denied that many of M. Michel Chevalier’s 
premises are indisputable, and that many of 
his practical inferences’ logically follow from 
them. No doubt the Mexicans may raise 
very energetic and well-founded reclama- 
tions .against the tyranny and injustice of 
forcing upon them—a transatlantic and a 
Republican people-—an alien European sov- 
ereign, even though the force should be dis- 
guised, as the French so well know how to 
disguise it, under the semblance of organ- 
ized and directed “ universal suffrage,” or of 
the purchased or intimidated vote of a packed 
assembly. No doubt, taking advantage of 
long-continued anarchy, proved incapacity, 
and flagrant dishonesty, to impose upon a 
nation a foreign monarch and a foreign form 
of government, under the protectorate of the 
most grasping and engrossing race in the 

Western world, is entirely to ignore and 
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violate, in a very cynical fashion, the inde- 
pendence of that nation. No doubt, to 
announce, as coolly as M. Chevalier does, 
the intention of the French to establish a 
strong Government in Mexico and to re- 
main there till it is established, is utterly 
inconsistent with the distinct understanding 
on the faith of which- both Spain and Eng- 
land joined in the expedition ; as well as in 
open contradiction to more than one official 
assurance that has appeared in the Moniteur. 
Spain undertook the enterprise with the 
ulterior but unavowed design of re-estab- 
lishing her dominion over her revolted col- 


ony. England became party to the scheme 


solely to enforce payment of undoubted and 
solemnly acknowledged obligations, and to 
procure some measure of security and decent 
treatment for her citizens. She was sincere, 
no doubt, but she was short-sighted, as we 
showed at the time when the joint project 
was first made public; inasmuch as it was 
obviously impossible for her to secure the 
objects which she honestly avowed without 
also aiming at those which she publicly re- 
nounced. Spain, therefore, would seem to 
have been out-generalled and out-witted— 
as she deserved. England has been obliged 
to content herself with another promise and 
another treaty—which will: probably turn 
out as futile as all former ones. Perhaps 
she also deserved no better; though it is no 
secret, we believe, that from the first she 
was dragged into the matter against her 
will, and became a consenting party to the 
intervention more with the hope of limiting 
and legalizing it than with any great zeal or 
any sanguine hopes. We apprehend our min- 
isters have made up their minds at last to 
wash their hands of the whole business and 
withdraw their expeditionary forces, content- 
ing themselves with a formal protest against 
all coercion. Spain, we fancy, will protest 
also, but must bear her disappointment. 


siderations—we see no reason why we should 
not frankly admit that a country in the con- 
dition of Mexico will probably derive great 
benefit from French occupation and a French 
protectorate, by whatever lawless or high- 
handed proceedings it may be inaugurated. 
The Mexicans have had nearly forty years 
allowed them in which to learn and practise 
‘the art of self-government, and to prove 








their fitness for independence. Their fail- 





But—apart, as we said, from these con- * 
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. Latin Vulgate, from which Luther translated 
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ure has been signal and complete. They 


-haye shown themselves equally incapable 


of performing either of the two great func- 
tions of a State. They have neither been 
able to maintain peace ‘and order at home, 
nor to act with decency or honesty to other 
nations. They have broken every engage-, 
ment; they have outraged every flag; and 
they have exhibited an almost unprecedented 
spectacle of anarchy and retrogression, The 


: French, with all their faults, have always 
* been remarkable for two signal administra-: 


tive excellencies. They have shown them- 
selves more skilful than any other race in 
putting down brigandage—perhaps because 
they are more ruthless and unscrupulous 
than any other; and they know how to 
enforce order and organization in a manner 
which produces an almost magical effect in 
countries long devastated or paralyzed by 
governmental weakness or stupidity. They 
clean, they regularize, they systematize,— 


’ they establish simple, intelligible laws, and 


simple, intelligible, and honest coinage. 
We entertain no doubt that, under an ad- 
ministration organized and directed by them, 
Mexico would in a very few years exhibit a 
thorough metamorphosis. She would become 
tranquil, prosperous, and progressive. She 
would develop her resources; she would pay 
her debts; she would respect and protect 
foreign residents. She would probably be 
put in a position to hold her own against 
the Southern Confederacy—if that nation 
should succeed in establishing its existence 
and should retain its old encroaching dis- 
position. It is certain that her immediate 
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strong and resolute’ Protectorate of France — 
than if left to native passion and native in- 
capacity, alternated with occasignal inroads 
and ultimate absorption by that coarse and 
allpyed type of the Angfo-Saxon which pre- 
dominates in, America. It is by no means © 
certain that her ultimate future, even, would 
be worse; for, without in the least degree 
surrendering our conviction.of the intrinsic 
superiority.of the British over the Gallic 
race, it is by no means impossible that the 
latter may he better fitted than the former 
to harmonize and amalgamate with a mixed 
Latin and Indian population. The only 
questions are whether the Mexicans will 
appreciate and be grateful for the blessings 
the French are go anxious to bestow. upon 
them ; whether nations ought to bé made 
tranquil, rich, and happy‘against their will ; 
‘and whether. M.: Chevalier’s countrymen, 
onee located in Mexico, will ever be induced 
toleave it? The one point*which, it appears 
to us, admits of no question at all, is that 
we have no mission to interfere in the mat- 
ter, or to exert ourselves to preserve to 
Mexico the independence which she has so 
wretchedly abused. England must stand 
clear of all participation in deeds which, 
however profitable and beneficial, are tyran- 
nical and lawless. But she is in no way 
called upon to contend for the abstract 
right of a nation to be anarchical, fraudu- 
lent, and barbaric; or to step forward and 
protect it from an intervention which it has 
drawn down by its manifold misdeeds, and 
which, however theoretically indefensible, 
may not improbably redound to its ultimate 





future would be far more hopeful under the 


advantage. . 





LutHer’s VERSION OF THE APOCRYPHA. 
—Mr. Borradaile seems to have overlooked the 


the Apocryphal books. With reference to 
these books generally, and to Judith in partic- 
ular, the text is in the most unsatisfactory 
state. The copies of the Greek differ very 
materially from one another. The Vulgate is 





widely different from the older Latin version. 


The Syriac translation differs‘ much from all 
the rest. Of some of the books, we have the 
Greek original; of others, it is uncertain in 
what language they were*first written. The 
extraordinary discrepancies suggested that their 
purity was not guarded with. the same jealous 
care as the Canonical books. , We want a good 
English work on the subject. 

—Notes and Queries. B. H. C. 











; “KS. t LOVE: IN 
LOVE IN A, pace ! 


“ Miss Matilda M. ‘Spage. writing to thi Times, 
Geericins that in\ur present state-of sociéty 
weneg 5 seat & in the-world’s work, and 
no Pla the Childless ran or the 
Teeming Nunseiy” od 


“Miss whick’s Ajsion, my guardian said, 


was to prove that woman’s mission was man’s |" 


~missidny and’ that the only genuine mission of 
both man:and: woman was to be always moving 
declaratory resolutions’ about things in general 
at public meetings. —Bleak House. 
*. . ° 
"Waar Platform will ‘plaze 
Miss Matilda M. Hays, 
Who considors that women are gabies 
If-contert with a mate, 
Anda home tée-d-tée, 
Or. room full of beautiful babies ? 


Miss Matildh M. Hays 
Nobler notions displays, 
By convention she will not be blinded, 
Sewing buttons on shirts 
Is a business that hurts 
The feelings of one so strong-minded. 


Miss Matilda M. Hays, 
Her conviction conveys 

That “obey ” is a whisper from hades, 
And that plain golden rings 
Are contemptible things 

In the eyes of all spirited ladies, 


A “Platform” Miss Hays 

(In American phrase) 
Demands for our women ambitious, 

And when English girls choose 

-Tc subscribe to her views, 
We'll try to comply with ler.wishes. 


But alas! for Miss Hays, 
She has come in bad days 
To preach her Non-Conjugal Mission, 
And the girls, we suspect, 
Will all murmur “ Reject 
That strong-minded Spinster’s petition.” 


If Matilda M. Hays 
For five minutes will gaze 
On the Marriage Advertisement Column, 
She'll see what a list 
Still get courted and kissed, 
Regardless of Mission so solemn. 
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“. And tillglear ones allow 
(As they. ill dg now) 
That they ¢ e's theix ‘Mission in that form 
Masta yas”. 
‘Must fo%elsewhere ta raise 
Her oy, =r a panei Platform. 
*  — Punch. 


ON THE. DEATH OF A CHILD. 


e s 
AnoTuHeEnR little fgrm’s asleep, 
And-arlittle spirit gone ; 
Another little voice is hushed, 
And a little angel born. 
Two little feet are on the way 
To the home beyond the skies ; 
Our hearts are like the void that comes 
When a stream of music diés. 


A pair of little baby shoes, 
And a lock of golden hair ; 
The toy our little darling loved, 
And the dress she used to wear 3 
The little grave in the shady nook’ 
Where the flowerets love to grow— 
And these are all the little hope 
That came three years ago. 


The birds will sit on the branch above, 
And sing a requiem 

To the beautiful little sleeping form 
That used to sing to them. 

But never again will the little lips 
To their song of love reply ; 

For that silvery voice is blended with 
The minstrelsy on high. 


SONNET. 


So till the whole of love’s sweet debt be paid, 

Think not the crown of hope and life to know. 

God man and woman each imperfect made, 

That they twain, ‘one, a perfect whole might 
grow. 

The trailing vines their tendrils interknit, 

Before their boughs a shady arbor make ; 

The keystone love must in the centre fit, 

Before life’s arch the strain of life can take. 

So with unweary feet searcli near and far, 

O man, to find her, blissf@l hope, somewhere ?” 

Till ye beJike twin lips that clasped are, 

And emmpeathed word, whose meaning goes in 
wa 

So donble sts stars fair-set in mortal night, 

Ye each round each moving shall make one 
light. 





Tuomas ASHE. 





